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GRADING AND COURSES OF STUDY. 


THe advanced requirements of our civilization demand 
that the special school to which the deaf child is sent must 
address itself to the whole child and to the whole life of the 
child. As the interests and necessities of life are formu- 
lated and brought to him through the subjects of the 
school curriculum, it is essential that contributing forces, 
whether aiding or retarding his advancement, should 
receive the consideration which is their due. This is 
particularly true with respect to systems of grading and 
the selection and arrangement of courses of studies. 

A teacher may possess and exert all the requisities for 
successful work—skill in imparting instruction, wise gov- 
ernment, effective management—and still, with a class 
of pupils unequaily graded, his efforts are more or less 
wasted. Accurate grading, based on discerning judgment 
and knowledge of the pupil, is an important element of 
school management. Too much thought can not be given 
to the true principle upon which it should be based, since 
it is scarcely possible for a school to do effective work 
where the foundation is of faulty construction. 

To group pupils in classes where they properly belong— 
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to have them of the same standing—means much for 
success or failure. While the course of instruction should 
not be above their capabilities, neither should it be below 
them. We can kill by starving as well as by overfeeding. 
Our intellectual and moral aliment may be too weak and 
simple for all the elements of growth and development, or 
it may be too strong and stimulating for the functions of 
digestion and assimulation. The nourishment should be 
apportioned both as to kind and quantity, so as to main- 
tain all the faculties of the child in a healthful and vigorous 
condition of activity and growth. Accordingly the grading 
of deaf children in school should have a special regard for 
this principle: they should be classified according to their 
mental power and their capabilities of development and 
improvement. 

A boy may be a rapid calculator, or he may have a good 
verbal memory, yet his general mental power or capacity 
of development may be in need of strengthening. Such 
a boy needs to be placed in a class corresponding to him 
in general mental power. Whenever one shows a decided 
advance beyond the other members of his class, he should 
at once be transferred to a higher class, or, if that is not 
expedient, he should have some special work assigned him. 
On the contrary, when one lags behind his fellows, he should 
either be placed in a lower class, or have some individual 
attention given to him in order to bring him up to the 
average standing of capabilities. 

Under some systems the ratings are too high. This may 
be the result of a laudable desire on the part of teachers 
to advance the pupils as quickly as possible. Sometimes 
it arises from a less commendable cause—favoritism toward 
those who have the teacher’s sympathies, and have had 
the greater part of his personal instruction. This is a 
serious fault, and unfortunately not uncommon. Still 
worse, a boisterous or troublesome pupil may be marked 
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for advancement in order that the teacher may be rid of 
him. Aside from the employment of an unfair subterfuge 
that would shame a conscientious teacher, great injustice 
is done the pupil, while the class into which the unfit is 
promoted is disarranged and broken up. Nor does the 
injustice pass unnoticed by the pupils themselves. Deaf 
children are very observant, whatever other quality they 
lack. They have a dog-like instinct for discerning injus- 
tice in those who rule them. They know whether they 
are loved or merely tolerated. Innocent hearts are more 
alive to shades than to contrasts; a child that does not 
understand evil knows when we offend the sense of beauty 
bestowed upon it by nature. That teacher succeeds best 
who not only does the work of his own grade well, but who 
prepares his pupils to do the work of the next grade equally 
well. He takes account of what has gone before, examines 
what the pupil remembers of the work, begins where the 
pupils are, and advances from that point. 

The accurate marking of pupils to serve as a guide for 
promotion presupposes that the teacher entirely subdues 
the personal equation, avoiding alike favoritism and ani- 
mosity, and giving the exact standing of each pupil as near 
as possible. If he does his full share of the work impar- 
tially there will be no ground for complaint against those 
who, accepting the judgment and reports of teachers as 
unbiased, classify the pupils accordingly. There must be 
union, harmony, and co-operation, for undoubtedly supe- 
rior results are produced under that school system where 
there is the greatest concurrence in effort among the 
teachers. Their united action along given lines will turn 
out the most symmetrical and successful pupils. 

Yet even with all the prerequisites of correct grading 
in full foree, the best school may be thoroughly disorgan- 
ized when outside influences interfere with the curriculum 
prepared by those in authority. It is presumed that the 
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principal or superintendent who has devoted the greater 
part of a lifetime to the study and practice of the education 
of the deaf is capable of arranging a course of studies 
suited to the special requirements of those under his care. 
It becomes a very serious handicap when he is restricted 
to this or that course which has been found adapted to 
hearing children, and is told, in defiance of his own practical 
experience, that it is equally applicable to the deaf and 
must be used. In many grades, as we know, the semi- 
mute and some congenital deaf-mutes can take up a course 
prescribed for hearing children, but in the primary and 
intermediate grades, where so much time is required for 
the slow and painful acquisition of English, it is not reason- 
able to expect deaf-mutes readily to assimilate the food 
which hearing children find digestible. At the outset 
their mental condition is not that of hearing children, for 
not only must they labor with a limited and imperfect 
medium of communication, but in many cases they must 
be made capable of receiving instruction before any instruc- 
tion can begin. 

The proper education of a deaf child in an institution 
means much more than its moral and intellectual training 
and the supplying of means for learning a trade. His 
every act as a child has to be watched and directed. Atten- 
tion must be continually given to his physical needs; his 
dress, his manners, his behavior, his exercise, his health 
from day to day, all form a part of his education. Conse- 
quently there is no means of comparison between the 
education he receives and that of the hearing child in the 
public school. The special training of the deaf requires 
time, and this time can not be confined to the class-room 
exercises. While these facts are plain to teachers of the 
deaf, State Inspectors scarcely understand them or stop 
to consider them. We live in a mechanical age and the 
tendency is to carry mechanics into the school room; to 
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measure the work done according to a foot rule. An 
inspector visits a school; taking a single grade at a time, 
he measures by questions the amount that has accumulated 
in the memory. Antiquarian excavators declare that they 
can tell exactly how long the river Nile has been flowing 
along its valley by the depth of its deposits—so much, they 
say, being deposited in a year. In a somewhat similar 
manner the school official determines the skill or its absence 
among the deposits of knowledge in each of the grades 
of the school he visits, and sometimes regrets that he can 
not do it more rapidly through speech as with hearing 
children. He has been led to believe that deaf children 
are alike in all respects and possess the same mentality, 
year for year, as hearing children. If this were the case 
special schools would not be required for their instruction. 

The too confident assertion made in the past, that deaf 
children can be taught on the same lines and by the same 
processes employed with ordinary children, is responsible 
for these wrong impressions. They are bringing forth 
their own retribution, not only on teachers who have given 
currency to those sweeping claims, but to conservative 
teachers groping for the light, who recognize and would 
respect the limitations of the deaj-mute. The public has 
been led to expect more than is possible in the education 
of deaf-mutes; it clamors for the miracles which enthusiasts, 
exhibiting one specially gifted pupil, have vociferously 
proclaimed as possible in all cases, and it will continue 
to call for them as long as we, for exhibition purposes, pose 
the semi-mute and the semi-deaf as true deaf-mutes. 

We have been steadily acquiescing in the elimination 
of the term “mute” as being an improper designation for 
many of those who are pupils in our institutions. Putting 
aside all sophistry, can any experienced teacher so stultify 
himself as honestly to affirm that all deaf-mutes are equally 
capable of acquiring speech, or of an education through 
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and by speech? In fact, can we honestly assert that all 
deaf-mutes are equally capable of improvement under any 
system of instruction whatever? We have not yet arrived 
at the day when all the deaf are on a plane in natural 
capacity, equally teachable, equally capable, equally sen- 
sible. And those who have a sincere regard for the welfare 
of the deaf may well feel grateful that this is so, if we would 
not rob them of all individuality and see them mere machines 
that could be trained en masse, without human sense or 
human feelings. But it would seem as though the tendency 
is spreading to regard the education of the deaf as a matter 
of no special difficulty, but which any one can undertake 
and be assured of success. The consequences of such a 
belief are alike harmful to the best interests of the deaf 
and of those who regard their work as a profession, entered 
into after mature preparation, where proficiency is attained, 
if at all, only after long experience, the confronting of 
many hard facts, and the crushing of innumerable hopes 


and theories. 
THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, 
Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


THE USE OF PUBLIC BULLETINS ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND KINDRED SUBJECTS AT THE 
LOUISIANA INSTITUTE. 


THERE was a “poem in prose” which appeared in the 
March, 1907, number of the Annals, entitled “Back to the 
Soil,”’ from the pen of Miss Porter. The reading of it was 
calculated to make the teacher or superintendent who had 
been content to go along in the ordinary way “sit up and 
think.”” I am not a practical farmer, and I believe Miss 
Porter can not lay claim to actual farming for a livelihood: 
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yet I believe she is right, and if she is, I am, for I agree with 
her that probably with the majority of our boy pupils and 
a goodly number of the girl pupils the soil is their salvation. 
But, really, what are the schools for the deaf doing along 
the line of actual study and experimenting? 

I believe, very little. I fear that about all the studying 
of farming or fruit growing or flower growing that is done, 
is done by the head gardener, and the physical labor is per- 
formed by the boys under his direction, but with very little 
encouragement to initiative on the part of the pupils. 

I hope there are more exceptions to this rule than I have 
knowledge of, but I believe it is the rule. The proper way 
to teach these subjects is, as far as possible, to give the 
student a plot of ground and let him take full charge of the 
soil, its fertilizing, the selection of seed, the planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting. Of course his instructor must be 
ready to render assistance in the way of advice and, possi- 
bly, guidance, but let the boy do the thinking and planning. 
The instructor can lead up to the work by lectures in the 
class room and experiments in the field and by directing 
the pupil in his reading. 

Louisiana isstill in the same category with the other schools, 
but hopes gradually to get out and do more than she has 
done in the better way. As an evidence that we are doing 
some thinking and some acting we have formed the nucleus 
of an agricultural library already and it is really about this 
that I want to tell you. 

Like most superintendents I have for years been receiv- 
ing valuable pamphlets on agriculture and kindred subjects 
which are sent free to public institutions. These pamphlets 
have usually been placed on some public reading table in 
the Institution er put upon some shelf, with the hope that 
some one would read them some time. I found that they 
were not read by many, and my conscience hurt me for 
allowing such valuable matter to be covered up and prac- 
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tically lost; so I decided upon a system of filing the pam- 
phlets which would render them always ready for convenient 
reference. 

In the first place I had the cabinet-maker make a cabinet 
of deep drawers that would fit such pamphlets when filed 
standing vertically. I then wrote to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, asking to be placed regularly 
on their free list. I also wrote to the various State experi- 
ment stations, requesting as complete a file of past issues of 
their bulletins as they could furnish me and to be put on 
their free mailing list. 

Before the cabinet was finished I had received something 
like 1,400 pamphlets. Then I started toclassify and catalog 
them alphabetically. As I classified a pamphlet I gave it a 
number which forever was to designate it in the catalog, 
beginning with No. 1 and numbering consecutively on 
down to the last received. I found, as I say, that I had 
1,404 different pamphlets. 

The alphabetic catalog was finally completed and type- 
written and afterwards printed. Now, I do not expect to 
find many pupils who can read these pamphlets understand- 
ingly, though we do find a few that are trying, but as a val- 
uable library for reference on such subjects for teachers, 
officers, and employees I believe it will more than pay for 
the time expended in getting it in shape. This literature 
is supposed to be the best and most accurate and “up to 
date” of any that is published on the various subjects 
treated, and therefore not only deserves careful “ housing’’ 
and respectful treatment but is worthy of our perusal. 
Heretofore, when I wanted to look up any certain subject 
of this nature in these bulletins, I either had to spend hours 
culling over the dusty pamphlets that were stuck away on 
some dark shelf in order to try to find the one that treated 
of the subject in which I was interested, or write to the 
department to send me another copy (putting them to 
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extra trouble and expense), or give up the subject entirely. 
But now, all I have to do is to turn to our catalog. If for 
instance it is Lettuce Culture, I find there are seven differ- 
ent bulletins that have something to say on that subject, 
and I am told just-where to place my hand on them in the 
drawer, for their numbers are 137, 233, 294, 408, 426, 1257, 
54. When I finish, if I am a good citizen, I return the 
pamphlets to their respective order in the drawers. 

I find the subject of alfalfa treated in 32 different pam- 
phlets, while apple-tree pests are mentioned in 13 different 
pamphlets, apple culture in 20 pamphlets, asparagus in 6; 
beet culture in 9, blaekberry culture in 6; blueberries in 3; 
butter making in 16; cherry culture in 9; cheese making 
in 17; cotton culture in 20; corn culture in 32; cucumber 
culture in 9; grape culture in 27; onion culture in 16; 
orange culture in 6; peach culture in 21; pear culture in 9; 
potato culture in 41; strawberry culture in 25; tomato 
culture in 23; wheat culture in 23. 

In addition we find such subjects as these treated in one 
or more pamphlets: adulterated foods, annual flowering 
plants, relative values of apple varieties, storing apples, 
evaporating apples and fruits, artesian wells, specifications 
for building barns, poultry houses, etc., food value of bacon, 
Babcock milk test, food value of beans, beautifying home 
grounds, birds injurious to fruit, birds and their relation to 
agriculture, food of birds, blue grass, borax as food preser- 
vative, book-keeping on the farm, bread making, breeding 
fruits, budding, canning fruits and vegetables, cantaloupes, 
‘auliflower, celery, climbers for veranda, cotton seed pro- 
ducts, selecting seed for corn, cold storage on the farm, 
domestic cooking, creameries, cranberry, currants, deep 
plowing, draining land, dry farming, ensilage, farm man- 
agement, figs, flax, food values, food preservatives, garden- 
ing under glass, ginseng, grafting, greenhouses, kafir corn, 
lettuce, lemons, marketing live stock, macaroni, wheat, 
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melons, medicinal plants, pecans, persimmons, use of crude 
petroleum, perfumery farming, plums, pop corn, pure food 
laws, quince, rhubarb, roses, rotation of crops, shipment of 
farm products, plans for building silo, soil inoculation, soil 
renovating, sugar beet, sugar as food, water supply, weights 
of seed per bushel, etc., ete. 

Relating to live stock and kindred subjects there are 
treatises on angora goats, bacteria in milk, feeding for beef, 
blind staggers, black leg, bots, breeding pigs, butchering on 
farm, cattle diseases, cattle tick, cattle ranges, cattle 
breeding, diseases of calves, hog cholera, protecting cows 
from flies, feeding cows, diseases of cows, yield of different 
breeds of cows, the dairy, dehorning, commercial feed stuffs, 
feed lots, fistula, foot rot, glanders, horses, hogs, hog dis- 
eases, feeding for milk, milk tests, treatment of milk and 
cream, milk as food, milking machines, molasses for feed, 
pheumonia in cattle, cost of pork production, sheep raising, 
sheep diseases, ete. 

On the subject of poultry we find capons and caponizing, 
chicken feeds, chicken remedies, chicken raising, duck 
raising, eggs, preserving eggs, food value of eggs, geese, 
guinea fowls, poultry houses, turkeys, ete. 

It would be unnecessarily burdening these pages to at- 
tempt further to enumerate the multitude of interesting 
subjects found; suffice it to say that there is scarcely a sub- 
ject connected with modern agriculture, horticulture, flori- 
culture, and kindred questions that are of interest to the 
tiller of the soil or the student of nature, which has not been 
scientifically treated by one or more of the specialists con- 
nected with our State agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations, or federal Department of Agriculture. 

These bulletins are at our disposal and are practically free, 
the greater part at least, for the asking. Among the bulle- 
tins also are exhaustive treatises on bugs and other insects; 
as, for instance, such bulletins as Nos. 48, 69,84 (about 300 
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pages each) profusely illustrated, issued by the University 
of Minnesota, and Bulletin No. 55, illustrating most beauti- 
fully the birds of Wyoming, issued by the University of 
that State. 

Other bulletins illustrate moths and butterflies, so that 
to one who is interested in such subjects a fund of informa- 
tion can be had which is unsurpassed by the best and most 
expensive text-books. The library is used by teachers, 
officers, employees, and the older pupils to a considerable 
extent, and I am encouraging its use all I can. The idea, 
it seems to me, is well worth trying in every institution and 
for that matter in city and rural schools as well. Such a 
library in a rural school could easily be brought into use not 
only by the pupils but by the parents of the community 
for miles around. 

Eventually it will probably be found better to have a 
card catalog than a printed one, as the catalog could then 
more easily be kept up to date as current bulletins are re- 
ceived. To any one interested the writer will be pleased 


to mail a copy of our printed catalog.* 
S. T. WALKER, 
Superintendent of the Louisiana Institute, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


BIBLE STUDY IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


Dear children, as a rule, are eager to learn to read the 
Bible, and derive an exquisite pleasure in drinking from 
the deep, satisfying spring itself, instead of from the out- 
flowing branches. 

True, the language presents many difficulties, but the 
zeal of the children, a zeal which puts us all to shame, will 


‘*Mr. Walker has favored the Annals with a copy of the catalog. 
Its great value is evident_at a glance.—E. A. F. 
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help them over enough of the hard places to insure their 
pressing eagerly on. Time and again have I noted a pupil 
bending earnestly over his Bible, picking out a verse, a 
sentence, or perhaps only a phrase, and delightedly holding 
it up to the light as a precious gem, because its meaning 
was now clear to him! 

How, you ask, are we to go about it; how teach our pupils 
to read this Book of all books, to drink of this life-giving 
water? 

Merely putting the Bible into a pupil’s hands and telling 
him to read it will do little good. After a few futile at- 
tempts he will more than likely wrap it up carefully and 
lay it away in his trunk, as something wholly beyond his 
powers of comprehension. We must help him in his 
reading, but he must keep the book in his own hands and 
be made to realize that he holds therein the source of our 
knowledge of God and his laws, of God and his love, of 
Christ and his teachings. 

If you have never experienced the exquisite pleasure 
of seeing the joy dawn in a deaf child’s face as the know- 
ledge gradually comes to him that he holds in his own 
hands the Book which is to tell him all that any one knows 
of those things which he is hungering and thirsting to 
learn, you have indeed missed something. 

The plan partially outlined below is one that has been 
used, with modifications, in third and fourth grade work, 
and it has yielded real, satisfying fruit. 

In the first place, each child was provided with a Bible 
having fair-sized print and he was taught to handle it with 
reverence. The child’s love for making a scrap-book was 
utilized, and loose-leaf books with flexible covers were 
made or, rather, provided for, as each cliild made his book, 
week by week, himself. Sheets of paper 14 x 18} inches 
were folded and punched to admit fasteners, forming a 
double sheet 7 x 8} inches, a convenient size to handle. 
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On the first inside page the child pasted the picture illus- 
trating the day’s lesson which had been printed on the 
opposite page. The leaves were held together by brass 
fasteners. 

First, I gave them a few ideas about the Bible, what it is, 
how it came to be written, the Old and New Testament, and 
such general information, having each child, with open book, 
follow me as far as possible, so as to make it plain that it 
was all there; that it only remained for them to learn how 
to get it out, and I was there to teach them to do that. 


OUTLINE OF First ELEVEN LESSONS. 


Title of lesson. Place in Bible. | Title of picture used. 


Birth of Jesus.......-| Luke IL, 7.....| The Nativity. — Hoff- 
mann, 
The Shepherds.......} Luke 8-14 The announcement.— 
Plockhorst. 
The visit of the Shep- | Luke II., 15-20.) Arrival of the Shep- 
| herds. | herds.—Lerolle. 
| The Visit of the Wise | Matt. II., 1-11... The Worship of the 
| Men. wise men.—Hoffmann 
| The Flight into Egypt.' Matt. II., 11-14 .| The Flight into Egypt. 
—Hoffman. 
The Return..........| Matt. II., 19-23.| The Flight into Egypt. 
—Plockhorst. 
| Christ’s Childhood... Luke II., 40... .| Childhood of |Christ.- 
Hoffman. 
3 | Christ in the Temple. .} Luke II., 41-52.) Christ and the Doctors. 
| | —Hoffman. 


Baptism of Jesus.....| Matt. III., 1-6; 
13-17. 
| Temptation of Jesus. Matt. IV., 1-12..; Temptation.—Hoff- 
mann, 

Christ and His Disciples} Matt. IV., 18-22.| Christ and the Fisher- 
men.—Zimmerman. 


In the selections given below it will be noted that the 
lessons are in the text of the Bible with omissions and 
additions indicated. The reason for the omissions and 
additions is explained to the children and it meets with 
warm approval even from the bright ones, for if they are 
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capable of doing more, there is the complete text before 
them. 

They will eagerly compare what you have written with 
the complete text and at first may seem to be more inter- 
ested in the omissions than in what you have written, but 
that novelty will soon wear off and they will turn their 
attention to the lesson. Let nothing detract from that. 
Make no explanation and show no picture that does not 
shed light on the text. Keep everything focused on that. 
On the other hand do not let it savor too strongly of a 
lesson. Make the impression as vivid as possible but don’t 
ask the pupil to analyze his impressions; drive the lesson 
home but don’t preach. 

Take, for example, Lesson 1. The Friday before, I 
would carefully write out on the board the selections, 
‘“God’s Promise,” and “Herod.” Read them with the 
class, making the pictures as vivid as possible. But cdo not 
dwell too much on the Shepherd life of David; the point 
to be brought out is God’s promise of a King! The second 
selection introduces Herod and explains how Joseph and 
Mary happened to be in Bethlehem. 

Then give them their printed leaflets and the pictures 
and carefully read the Seriptures lesson with them, making 
such explanations as you can not well give them in a side 
light. For instance, you will have to tell them what 
swaddling and inn mean. 

Then let them paste their pictures in their books and take 
them with their Bibles to the study hall the following 
Sunday morning, memorizing the verse indicated. You 
will be surprised at the eagerness and enthusiasm that will 
greet you from Sunday to Sunday. 

Lesson 2 they can do almost entirely by themselves, and 
also Lesson 3. Lesson 4 is harder; but in all the lessons 
give as little direct help on the lesson text as possible. 
Make them feel that they must get that directly from the 
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Bible. Do not for an instant lose sight of your object; that 
you are teaching them to read the Bible. 

It is a great help to touch upon the lessons through the 
week, weaving them into their other lessons when practi- 
cab’e. Make them feel that the Bible is indeed a lamp unto 
their feet and not something to be used only on Sunday. 
Make them feel that David was a flesh-and-blood man, that 
Mary was a mother with all a mother’s love and fears for 
her babe. 


Lesson 1. Birth of Jesus. Luke IT, 7. 


7. And she wrapped him in swaddling clothes and laid 
(Mary) (Jesus) 


him in a manger, because there was no room for them in the 
inn. 


Gop’s PROMISE. 


David lived a long time ago. He was a shepherd. He 


took care of his father’s sheep and was very kind to them. 
David loved God and obeyed his laws. God had promised 
David’s ancestors that he would send a King to rule over 
them. 

David longed to see the King. He loved to play on the 
harp and sing about God’s promise. He wrote many 
songs, called psalms. 

Many year afterwards the King, Jesus, was born i! 
Bethlehem. God always keeps his promises. 


HeErop. 


Herod was King of the Jews. He wanted to know the 
names of all the Jews because he wanted. to tax them. He 
told all of them to go to their ancestor’s old homes. 

David was Joseph and Mary’s ancestor. He used to live 
in Bethlehem. Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem 
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because their ancestor, David, used to live there. There 
were many people in the town. Joseph and Mary had to 
stay in a stable. Jesus was born there. 
Where was Jesus born? 
What was his mother’s name? 
. Who was Herod? 
. What was David? 
5. What does a shepherd do? 
. What did David love to do? 
. Whose ancestor was he? 
. What did he write? 
9. What did God promise to give to his people? 
10. When is Jesus’ birthday? 
Memorize: Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins. Matthew I, 21. 


Lesson 2. The Shepherds. Luke II, 8-14. 


8. There were in the same country shepherds 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 

9. And, lo, the Angel of the Lord came . . . and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they 
were. . afraid. 

10. And the angel said unto them, “ Fear not: 

I bring you good tidings 

11. For unto you is born this day in the City of David 
a Saviour, . . . Christ the Lord. 

12. . . . Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.”’ 

13. And suddenly . . . a multitude of the heav- 
enly host (angels) (were) praising God, and saying, 


14. “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 


1. Who told the shepherds about Jesus? 
2. What town was called the City of David? Why? 
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3. What did the angels say? 
Memorize: Fear not: for behold I bring you good 
tidings. Luke II, 10. 


Lesson 3. The Visit of the Shepherds. Luke II, 15-20. 


15. . . The shepherds said. . . “Let us 
go to Bethelehem 
16. And they came and found Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in a manger. 
20. And the shepherds returned, . . ._ praising 
(went back) 
God 


1. Why did the shepherds go to Bethlehem? 

2. Why did they praise God? 

3. Did Joseph and Mary live in Bethlehem? 

4. Where was their home? 

Memorize: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. Luke II, 14. , 


Lesson 4. The Visit of the Wise Men. Matthew II, 1-11. 


1. Jesus was born in Bethlehem . . there came 
wise men from the east to Jerusalem, 

2. Saying, ‘Where is he that is born King of the Jews? 

we have seen his star in the east, and are come 

to worship him.” 

3. When Herod the King heard these things, he was 
troubled: . 

4. . . . He gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes . . . together, he demanded of them where 

(asked) 

Christ should be born. 

5. And they said unto him, “In Bethlehem.” 

7. Then Herod . . . called the wise men, (and) 
inquired of them . . . what time the star appeared. 

(asked) 
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8. And he sent them to Bethlehem and said, “Go and 
search diligently for the young child; and when ye have 
found him bring me word again. 

(tell me) 

9. . . . They departed; and . . . the star 
went before them . . . it came and stood over where 
the young child was. 

10... . . Theysawthe star, they rejoiced 

ll. . . . They saw the young child with Mary 
his mother and fell down and worshipped him: 
they opened their treasures, they presented . . . him 
(with) gifts; gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


Lesson 4 is incomplete, but enough has been given to 
illustrate the method. However, unless we earnestly 
desire that our pupils shall learn to read the Book under- 
standingly, and are willing to labor zealously toward that 
end, the method will avail nothing. 

MINNIE E. MORRIS, 


Instructor in the North Carolina School, 
Morganton, North Carolina. 


SYSTEMATIZED READING IN THE  JILLINOIS 
SCHOOL. 


For years there had existed in the mind of Miss Morse, 
the honored Head Teacher of the Illinois School, a deep 
conviction of the value of reading as an educational factor 
in the life of the deaf. Her thought embraced no scheme 
of desultory reading, but systematized work under a teacher 
who should give her time to that alone. With the hearty 
concurrence and sympathetic interest of Superintendent 
Gillett, Miss Morse’s thought assumed tangible form, and 
the department of reading was established. So far as we 
are aware, no other institution has followed along the same 
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lines. We had our ground to make. For three years we 
have been experimenting and, at the end of this time, we 
believe that, wholly apart from the personality of the 
teacher, the work, as a work, has a future. Complying 
with requests this paper attempts to give something of our 
plan. 

Pupils in reading do their work in the library where they 
are surrounded by the atmosphere of books. A few classes 
come for an hour daily; others for a period of thirty min- 
utes, two or three times a week. The pupils of each class 
read simultaneously the same thing, and the sets of books 
used are not allowed to leave the library. Variety of sub- 
jects is sought. Care is taken not to let reading run in one 
groove. Stories from history, nature work, simple biogra- 
phies of the great men and women of literature, science, 
art, and history, with, now and then, a poem, are brought 
to the child’s knowledge. The world of myth and fable 
is also his. And when he has read these things, it is asked 
of him that he shall give back that for which he is the 
richer. Sometimes he is expected to answer questions 
upon what he has read, now verbally, and again in writing. 
And, here be it said, the wisdom of a teacher’s questions 
will do much toward aiding the child to form the habit of 
unconsciously discriminating between important points to 
be remembered and minor details. Frequent reproductions 
are called for. Thought and memory are to be developed 
as well as language. This entails a large amount of cor- 
recting, but there is nothing that so trains a child to read 
with concentration as does the knowledge that he is to be 
held responsible for giving back, in logical sequence, the 
thought which his book has given him. Lest memorizing 
take the place of thought assimilation, reproductions are 
not written for some days, often a week, after the reading. 

Reading done in the library is independent of text-book 
work, yet the library teacher carries in her mind the work 
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of the school room, paving the way as best she can for a 
more intelligent interest in history, and in the English work 
of the last two years of the curriculum. Those who have 
taught these classes the required work in literature know 
the extreme difficulty of instilling into the mind of the 
average (leaf pupil the charm and real import of those mas- 
terpieces which afford such delight to the hearing pupil of 
similar age. The difficulty lies largely in the fact that he 
is forced to take, at a bound, that for which his mind has 
not been prepared. This the library teacher seeks to 
remedy. 

Care in the selection of books is of paramount importance. 
Our course of reading is in its formative period. With the 
exception of one or two classes, the efforts of the past three 
years have been directed toward the older pupils, but it is 
our intention to begin each year with younger classes, and 
continue the work throughout their stay at the Institution. 
Material given the child should contain enough that is new 
in language expression to increase knowledge and be a 
stimulus, but there should not be enough to discourage, 
or to cause the child to lose interest in the thought in his 
effort to understand its medium of communication. This 
age is taking cognizance of the needs of the child. There 
s being put upon the market an increasing number of books 
choice in thought, and written with the beauty of simplicity. 
Why, then, give to our pupils, as their mental pabulum, 
books which are beyond them? The supplementary read- 
ers of tocay furnish much that is good. There is a series 
of published by Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover, which is especially fine. The delightful 
style in which these books are written, their choice collection 
of biography, art, fable, and myth, and their breadth of 
outlook render them invaluable. The arrangement of a 
course of reading demands experience, time, and thought. 
In the opinion of the writer outlines for reading prepared 
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for hearing schools are of little practical value for the deaf. 
Pupils should go only as fast as their minds can grow. 
Place high the ideal for them, but not so high as to be 
wholly out of the line of their possibilities. As they reach 
out for more, raise the ideal. 

Of literature as literature, and art as art, the idea of the’ 
majority of the deaf in our schools is pitifully meagre. By 
the use of outline, subdivide literature into its main divi- 
sions, as history, biography, science, fiction, poetry, and so 
on. Taking the pupils to the library stacks, let them see 
these divisions there; let them handle the books, and peep 
into them at will. And then, as the pupils read day by 
day, see to it that in their minds there is an intelligent con- 
ception of what they are reading, and of its relative place 
in the world of letters. In this work the teacher should 
keep ever before her, as the objects to be attained, the 
widening of the child’s mental horizon; concentration of 
thought; power of discrimination; development. of - lan- 
guage expression. The last should follow as a natural 
result of the other three. 

Development of the imagination should be a factor in 
library instruction. Open to the children the world of 
fairy tale, of fable, and of legend. Teach them, as they 
read, to distinguish the one from the other. Just how far 
the deaf can be made to take an interest in this class of 
literature, has been an open question. Three years ago 
the librarian informed me that the pupils seldom made 
selection of fairy stories or of books of legends. The past 
months not a little pleasure has been felt in seeing those who 
have been reading some of these stories in class ask, entirely 
of their own volition, for more, for outside reading. The 
conviction grows that much of the beauty which our imag- 
ination enables us to see and feel is possible to the deaf 
when led step by step. At first it may be mainly through 
the teacher’s eyes that enlarged vision will come. It is 
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hers to make him see the beauty of the summer clouds; to 
know the message of the hill-tops; to feel the nobility of 
the hero; to find the hidden meaning of simple things. 
All that the teacher has read, or known, or felt, which can 
light the pathway of the child, is not too much for her to 
‘give. And, as she toils, may her eyes see into the long 
future of the boy or girl when, no longer guided, he must 
walk alone, and as she looks, may there be written over 
every effort, every purpose, the word, WIDER. 
ANNIE EASTMAN TANNER, 
Teacher of Reading in the Itlinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


PROBLEMS MET IN TEACHING HISTORY. 


Every line of study has its own special problems and 
every problem has its solution. We are all creatures of 
habit and live in the experiences of the past, which ought 
to guide us in our future actions. The child who burnt 
his finger on the hot stove yesterday is not very apt to 
repeat the experiment to-morrow. The nation that has 
been defeated at the hands of a superior antagonist is not 
apt to bring on war again until it has become stronger 
by learning the secrets of its opponent’s strength and using 
them at home. We need to know the past so as not to 
repeat the mistakes then made, and to be more able to 
foresee clearly the trend of present-day occurrences for 
the future. 

What child does not become infatuated with the biogra- 
phies of great men of the past generations? Who does 
not become interested in the strange mode of life of the 
savages, aye, and of our own ancestors of Europe within 
the last few hundred years? History is the most intensely 
interesting of all studies, and yet it is one of the hardest 
to teach and grasp in its entirety. 
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What are some of the problems in teaching history, 
especially to our deaf children? 

The first problem is to grasp the thought of the language 
so as to form a mental moving-picture show as one reads— 
scenes of places, fashion of dress, mode of living, ideas 
of the times, the lack of many present-day inventions. 
There are some pupils who have splendid memories and 
can repeat verbatim the whole lesson. Ask a few whys 
and wherefores concerning some of the incidents and the 
charm is lost. They do not know whether this man was 
an Englishman or an American; whether this name stands 
for a man or a ship or a town. They long to rush on to a 
new story, whether they understand anything or not. 

What a blessing it is to have a fully illustrated book! 
One longs for more pictures to impress on the youthful, 
unthinking minds of our pupils a scene that will help them 
to imagine what is told in words, and from the picture to 
describe it again in their own command of English. Along 
this line comes the value of collections of pictures of by- 
gone days and of having compositions written, based on 
the pictures, where thé pupils have to draw on their imagin- 
ations for details. In this connection every teacher in the 
grades that are just beginning history should go over 
many, if not all, of the stories studied, and by crayon 
sketches or by short talks show the pupils the picture of 
the scene described. It will make a vast difference in 
their appreciation of history in after years. 

The writer recalls the intense earnestness and enthusiasm 
of one manual class with every new story, “Please sign 
and spell it.”’ The story acted out is what makes it clear 
to their minds stored with so meagre a knowledge of condi- 
tions and geographical surroundings. The same experience 
is repeated with an oral class. They want it spoken and 
acted. The personality makes the story live and it is 
pictured on the minds, never to be forgotten. However, 
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let the teacher beware of the merely perfunctory manner 
of describing a scene, or a conversation carried on without 
turning to represent the changing speakers. 

The second problem is a matter of language in the use 
of idiomatic expressions. How the poor little, and big, 
fellows struggle and stumble over the ever varying phrases 
that pop up in almost every line, ready to throw them 
completely off the track. A couple of incidents are enough 
to illustrate this. One girl was reading a certain story 
where it mentioned the fact that the little boy had needed 
to ‘mend his ways.’’ She read it over again to find out 
what the little chap had torn and so needed his mother’s 
needle and thread to mend it. Another, a boy, tripped up 
on the meaning of “got rid of” as he recollected that the 
word “got” meant to receive something, and the word 
“rid” meant to throw something away. And some one 
else imagined that “fleet” meant fast, not knowing the 
collective noun for a fleet of ships. In this connection 
the writer recently ran across a book entitled “ English 
Phrases” by Kwong Ki Chiu, an eminent Chinese who was 
a member of the Chinese Educational Mission to the United 
States a quarter of a century or more ago.* It was written 
for the purpose of aiding the Chinese in their study of 
English, but it fits in very well for teaching the deaf. 

Another hard problem comes up when the history stories 
mention places galore and the poor little fellows haven’t 
got that far in geography and wonder if that word spelled 
with a capital letter means some person, either dead long 
ago or perhaps even yet in the land of the living. Or 
perhaps they know the places by name, but the reading 
of maps does not mean anything to them yet. Here are 
a few questions that perplex most pupils, to whom the 
surface of the earth and its geographical conditions mean 
little. 


* Reviewed in the Annals, vol. xxxii, pp. 260-262. 
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Why did the French fail to reach the Pacific Ocean by 
sailing up the St. Lawrence River? 

What convinced Henry Hudson that the river named 
after him was not a strait going clear through North 
America? 

Why did John Cabot know that the shores of Labrador 
could not be India? 

Why could not the British explorers cross the Arctic 
Ocean in their search for China and India? 

What value was it for the British to seek to get possession 
of New York Colony during the Revolutionary War? 

Why did both the French and British desire to keep 
control of Fort Duquesne at the head of the Ohio River? 

Such questions as these prove the necessity of teaching 
the pupils to get a clear mental image of the earth and its 
make up. The maps are not serving their purpose if the 
lines representing rivers do not bring to mind the slope 
of the land; if the little brown chain-like marks representing 
mountains do not call up the image of lofty highlands of 
rocky cliffs, forest-clad slopes, and possibly snow-capped 
summits; or the little dots representing cities and towns 
do not picture to them streets on streets crossing each other, 
lined with homes, and in the center the stores of all kinds, 
and the busy people. Let the maps mean something and 
let them use the maps to trace the lines of travel of the 
characters portrayed in their history stories. 

Another problem is the hingeing of one fact to another, 
the cause and effect, the continuity of all history. How 
hard it is to imagine conditions even fifty years ago, let 
alone the fashions, manners of life, and common sentiment 
of many nations five hundred years ago. The voyages 
of the Spanish explorers are separate events with no con- 
nection whatever to the average mind of the pupils. How 
many pupils have ever reasoned that Narvaez’s and De 
Vaca’s belief of gold as existing in the land of flowers, 
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Florida, grew out of the report of Cortez concerning the 
great wealth of the Aztec Indians in southern Mexico? 
How many boys and girls have caught on to the fact that 
{ngland was just awakening, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, to her lost opportunities of getting rich through 
trading with India? And because of this great awaken- 
ing, England found every avenue to the Asiatic treasure 
house closed except by crossing the Arctic seas. How are 
the children to know that those vain attempts to reach 
India became the first explorations of the Arctic regions, 
leaving the indelible names of Baffin, Davis, Frobisher, 
Hudson, Willoughby, Chancellor, Pet, and others? 

So we might mention innumerable other questions that 
come up as the task of the teacher to supplement and 
explain the philosophy of history in its simplest forms. 
Why shouldn’t these relationships of events be taught? 
We teach cause and effect in the rain and the wet ground; 
in the greater the altitude of mountains, the colder the 
temperatures; in the nearer approach to the equator, the 
warmer it gets. 

The next problem, and the last, is the getting of con- 
tinuity of events, and the relation of events as contemporary. 
The following scheme has been found of benefit in associa- 
ting contemporary rulers and events. Get a roll of paper, 
say twenty inches wide, and twenty-five feet long. Let 
half an inch represent a year; then this roll is sufficient 
to cover a period of six centuries. Roll it at both ends 
for the sake of convenience. The top line, running the 
length of the roll, may be marked off in years, decades, and 
centuries. The next few lines may be used to designate 
the rulers and the length of their reigns. The rest of the 
roll may be divided into parts for each important nation 
and the individual American colonies, and the chief events 
noted in the proper space for country and date. Let the 
roll grow according to the needs and it will help to correlate 
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the separately recorded events in different chapters dealing 
with each nation or colony individually. The turning 
points of history may be indicated by red or blue lines 
at the respective dates. 

In studying our American history, we might divide the 
time into three great eras: the Early Period from 1492 to 
1689; the Middle ‘Period from 1689 to 1789; and the 
Period of Federal Union, from 1789 to the present time. 

In the Early Period from 1492 to 1689 we might note 
these turning points: 1492, Columbus discovers America; 
1534, British Separation from Rome; 1588, the Spanish 
Armada; 1607, English colonization in America; 1660, 
Feudalism abolished in England. 

In the Middle Period from 1689 to 1789 we might note 
these: 1689, Beginning of struggle for supremacy in 
America between England and’ France; 1763, Beginning of 
struggle between England and her American colonies; 1776, 
Declaration of Independence; 1783, Treaty of Versailles. 

In the Period of Federal Union from 1789 to 1908 we 
might choose the following: 1789, Beginning of Federal 
Union and also French Revolution; 1812, War of 1812; 
1861, Civil War; 1898, War with Spain. 

The following is a sample page showing a quarter century 
from 1600 to 1625, during the reign of James I. 
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The working out of such a plan as this, little by little, 
by the pupils themselves under the direction of the teacher, 
shows them the growth of a country and gives them a 
better appreciation of the time element, and also serves to 
fasten the history in mind. 

To get satisfactory history study, then, we need to make 
the students gain a clear-cut mental picture of the condition 
of the times, the mode of life, the geographical situations, 
the great actors who appear on the stage in this drama of 
life only once and pass on, the order of events by eras and 
by rulers, and a grasp of this English language of ours to 
be able to tell what they know. 

ELMER D. READ, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


SOME PHASES OF SCHOOL-ROOM WORK. 
TIME FOR ASSIMILATION. 


Do we allow sufficient time for the ideas we impart to 
our classes to become assimilated? Is this point given 
proper consideration? In my own experience it has seemed 
to me that some of the partial failures and otherwise unsat- 
isfactory results were caused by crowding my pupils for- 
ward too fast. Granted that new matter is properly 
presented in its natural order and made clear to their minds, 
what interval should there be before another step is taken? 
Cannot the process of such mental growth be compared 
with the growth of seeds? Having carefully prepared the 
soil and deposited them therein, we allow a certain time to 
elapse for germination and rooting before we proceed with 
cultivation. If we are too eager to let the plants get estab- 
lished before breaking up the soil the result is the uprooting 
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of many promising sprouts and a weak, spindling existence 
for others. It has seemed to me that in the same way 
good distinct impressions have been erased or smothered 
in the minds of pupils by piling on others ahead of time. 

Neither is this error, if such it be conceded, confined tothe 
deaf; among prominent educators the same criticism has 
been applied to the publie schools. Some little experience 
of my own has seemed to point the same way. Occasion- 
ally the hearing children of friends and neighbors have 
asked for help in their tasks, the overcrowded condition 
of classes in public schools making it impracticab!e for the 
teachers to give much individual instruction. These chil- 
dren quite often have brothers or sisters several years older, 
who have gone, or rather been rushed, over the same ground 
a few years previously, yet the older can afford the younger 
little or no help, for the reason that they do not understand 
the subjects in question. This is by no means the rule, 
but it will hold with a majority. There are exceptional 


children capable of receiving and retaining vivid impres- 
sions, no matter what speed they are taken along, and also 
able to help those behind them; but average children are 
here considered. 


Another fact may be adduced to show the necessity of 
such a factor of time for substantial mental growth, in the 
experience of graduates of colleges. Probably it can be 
shown that those who took these higher studies at an age 
when their mental powers were mature profited most from 
them. We find in the histories of most successful men 
whose college careers were deferred and prolonged by the 
difficulties met in pursuing them, that when this prepara- 
tion for their life’s work: was completed they quickly made 
their way to the front rank, whatever profession they took 
up. Other qualiti@&S and natural endowment certainly 
have much to do with the result; but that they should 
profit so much more than their fellows by the same training 
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would seem to show much greater ability to assimilate ideas 
on account of more mature powers and the comparative 
slowness with which they tackled them. 

It is not intended that while time is taken for a notion to 
get a good hold there should be any pause in the class work, 
but that more attention should be given to amplifying illus- 
trations and seeking out and stating every relation that 
exists between the idea and others that touch the expe- 
rience of the pupils. Most text-books that answer the 
needs of hearing children are greatly lacking in supplying 
the needs of the deaf in this respect. The hearing child 
usually has such a variety of experience in his environment 
that a few concrete applications of abstract ideas suffice to 
elucidate and fix them in his mind; but it is vastly different 
with a deaf boy or girl in the environment of an institution. 
It would not be too much in maniy cases to write a supple- 
mentary book of the size of the text-book to enable the 
deaf to get as much good from it as the hearing. 

These propositions are intended to be suggestive rather 
than critical. It is hard to imagine that any principal who 
has the responsibility for the carrying out of a course of 
instruction would not, if shown the need of additional time 
on certain phases of a subject, willingly allow it to any 
reasonable extent. Classes differ as to quickness in appre- 
hension as much as do individuals. We well know that 
knowledge of a subject is not measured by the number of 
pages covered in a text-book; it may easily happen that 
one class actually learns more of it in a few pages than an- 
other class learns in a chapter, because of the difference in 
method of the teachers. With the deaf text-books should 
largely be regarded as suggestive, in that teachers should 
bring in additional matter. Neither is it any criterion of 
the class’s understanding of a point that the members tell 
the teacher that they understand it. We ourselves often do 
not know whether or not we have command of an idea until 
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we try to make use of it; the same test should be applied to 
pupils. It ought to be unnecessary for a teacher to ask 
his class if they understand a proposition; their own work 
at endeavors to apply it themselves would show without 
doubt whether they had its mastery. 

These observations are intended to apply more particu- 
larly to such constructive studies as language and arith- 
metic, where every step ahead has to be on a foundation 
that in turn was laid on others. History is in the same 
class since the same incidents are a series of effects becoming 
in turn the causes of other effects. Sometimes it seems as 
if a class kept too much on the details of a period takes too 
much time and gets its history piecemeal, being unable to 
connect events as a whole. It seems better to use a text- 
book of such small compass and simple style that a class 
would be able to cover it in a single full term; then the 
history would be a connected whole. At a later time, 
when the class should have progressed sufficiently, a book 
with more detail could be used in the same way. 


Goop THINKERS BUT PooR WRITERS. 


Why is it that in the same class there are some pupils 
who, while they seem to have more aptitude for learning 
than their class-mates under precisely the same instruction, 
are not able to express properly what they have learned? 
There is certainly some mental peculiarity at the bottom of 
this, which, it may be, some teacher who is a keen observer 
may elucidate and give us the proper remedy. At times it 
has seemed as if the effort put forth to master ideas them- 
selves was one sided, and not enough attention was paid to 
the proper expression of them. There certainly are some 
pupils who will respond very satisfactorily to questions 
testing their understanding of some proposition introduced 
by the teacher, while they cannot express their own thoughts 
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in lucid language. There are other pupils who seem to 
have a natural knack for catching and applying language 
forms and who can write pages of letters or journals with 
few errors in phraseology, while much of what is written is 
not worth the paper used. It seems to be an accomplish- 
ment depending more on the memory than on reason. It 
is often rather trying to a teacher’s patience to get answers 
to questions framed in good English that fall entirely short 
of being right in substance. And it seems such a pity that 
it should be so. Yet such answers may not be rote answers 
but of the pupil’s own construction. 

No solution of this problem is here offered, the purpose 
being to call attention to this phase of class work. Perhaps 
a better mental condition would be arrived at by these ca- 
pable ones who limp in English if more care were taken that 
they be compelled to master the correct expression of every 
notion they offer. This would at first seem somewhat of a 
handicap on rapidity of acquisition but later would make 
progress much more rapid. 

J. HOLBROOK EDDY, 


Instructor in the Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


THE SUPERVISION OF STATE INSTITUTIONS, 
WITH REFERENCE TO INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE DEAF.* 


THE penal, benevolent, and educational institutions of the 
various States consume the larger part of the States’ rev- 
enues. They represent the highest idealism of American 
civilization and offer the best opportunity for pure and 
*An address delivered at the Quarterly Conference of Chief Execu- 
tives of Iowa State Institutions with the Board of Control, June 25, 
1907. Reprinted, by permission, from the Bulletin of Iowa State 
Institutions, vol, ix, No. 3. 
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exemplary public service. It is therefore important that 
the most careful attention be given to their management. 

It is my desire in this address to discuss some salient 
points of institution management and to bring to your no- 
tice, as far as I may, some suggestions which it is hoped will 
meet with your approval and stimulate to better endeavor 
the institution officers that the great interests of the State 
and the State’s wards be served in the best possible way. 

There are two distinct ideas of institution management, 
one of which every executive officer must follow and will 
follow of his own inclination. One is the highest develop- 
ment and efficiency consistent with a judicious and honest 
expenditure of money. The other is the least expenditure 
of money possible to serve the interests of the State’s unfor- 
tunate in a fairly acceptable manner. In other words, 
economy will be the controlling influence of the latter idea, 
while service will be the controlling influence of the former. 
It will perhaps be hard to find any one who would boldly 
declare that an economical administration is his higher 
idea, but at the same time we cannot help concluding, when 
we read comparisons of ‘‘ per capita” cost in annual reports 
and note the great stress laid upon them, that this idea does 
abound and overpowers every other idea in the minds of 
some officers responsible for hundreds of afflicted people 
under their care. “From the abundance of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh.” This old proverb applies here as well 
as elsewhere. It is not an uncommon thing to see an insti- 
tution officer make a great reputation as an economist. 
He is often referred to as a good financial manager. But 
it is seldom you hear the public praising such an executive 
officer for the kindest disposition, the most progressive 
spirit, the greatest interest in, and continued improvements 
of, the methods of caring for those under his charge. I do 
not desire to insist that it is entirely incompatible to have 
these two ideas so combined and intermingled in one indi- 
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vidual as to make it impossible to have both exerted to 
the highest state of perfection. It may be. But there is 
danger of the economy idea prevailing so strongly in the 
mind of the executive officer that everything else becomes 
secondary to it, and that his own people will suffer in the 
end by reason of it. The idea of great improvement and 
the high state of efficiency may also predominate so strongly 
in an executive officer that he may forget his obligation to 
the State and become wasteful or extravagant. This 
tendency, although to be regretted, is not so injurious as 
the other, nor is it so common. Waste and extravagance 
are generally prompted by other motives. 

Institution officers should be honest. It should be their 
delight to be honest and they should be thankful that they 
have the opportunity to show the world that men can serve 
the public and be honest. No man knows what he will do 
until he is tried. It is easy to stand temptation when there 
is no temptation at hand. But when one meets this mon- 
ster face to face in a public position, a truly high sense of 
duty and responsibility and a strong determination to do 
right because of the love of the right are necessary to say 
“Get thee behind me, Satan;”’ or, better to live such a life 
that no temptation can ever approach. We grant that 
the men representing these two ideas are equally and en- 
tirely honest. The question is not one of honest conviction; 
it is one of superiority in final results. 

The hope of this paper is to emphasize the importance of 
an honest, clean, and economical administration, but to lay 
the greater stress upon the idea of service to those under 
our care. Whatever may be the misfortune of the people 
sent to State institutions, whether they are insane, idiotic, 
epileptic, deaf, or blind, they alike become the children of 
all the people and should have done for them what we would 
desire to have done for our own were they similarly afflicted 
and made the wards of the State to be cared for by other 
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executive officers. In fact, this is the spirit of our civili- 
zation; and while much stress is often laid upon a wasteful 
administration and a great deal of criticism is indulged in, 
much of which is entirely false and in every way wrongful 
and unjust, yet the people want a humane administration. 

It is also a well-known fact that all people who become 
familiar with institutions by visits rejoice in their existence 
and that they have the privilege of being'small contributors 
to their maintenance. Whenever an administration has 
been held up to public criticism and found to be unfaithful 
to its great trust, the officers in charge have had to suffer 
the penalty of reproach, punishment, or dismissal, and that 
with the hearty approval of all the people. Nothing hor- 
rifies them more than willful and gross neglect or abuse. 
Should an officer be negligent in the expenditure of money 
it affects only the tax-payers, who fre able to take care of 
themselves and get more money; but should he be negligent 
and cruel in the care of the helpless entrusted to him, the 
feeling of anger toward him is deep-seated and universal 
and his punishment is always swift and severe. All the 
people ask of an executive officer is a judicious, wise, and 
honest expenditure of money. They rejoice to see the 
institutions in the best possible condition without regard 
to the cost of having them so, and the inmates righteously 
cared for. 

There appears, however, to be an unwritten limitation 
upon “per capita”’ cost of maintenance and no superintend- 
ent, however ambitious he may be to render the greatest 
good to his people, seems justified in exceeding that amount. 
It varies in different States and the efficiency of the insti- 
tutions varies in the different States accordingly. It is 
doubtless more the dread of superintendents to be the first 
to break over this imaginary limitation than it is the purpose 
of the people to prevent them. If the facts could be made 
known to the people of any State exactly what the condi- 
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tions are and what they could be made to be, with the cost of 
making and maintaining them, there would be an almost 
unanimous vote to make any improvements desired. ‘Es- 
pecially would this be so if all the tax-payers could be. 
brought in intimate relationship with their institutions. 
It is therefore the duty of the executive officers to communi- 
cate with these people directly, as far as possible, through 
their publications, through visits, through county news- 
papers, Magazine articles, through exhibits at county fairs 
and general expositions everywhere. The work done in 
these institutions is always a surprise to those who first 
observe it and the greatest of pleasure is manifested. If 
the people are left uneducated in this matter, it is the fault 
of those who manage these institutions. 

After the right man is chosen and placed in charge of an 
institution, in order to secure its greatest efficiency he 
should not only be held strictly responsible for it, but he 
should be left unhampered in the performance of his duty. 
Neither the Governor, the Board of Managers, the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, nor any other persons should exert 
any influence whatever in the matter of appointments. 
Iowa deserves great credit for leading in this idea and sup- 
porting it with legislation. The reason for this is manifest. 
If employees are named by others than the executive officer 
they do not feel the kind and loyal obligation to the admin- 
istration they should. It is easier to find cause for com- 
plaint, and harmony will soon be found wanting. Besides, 
no one can have the deep interest in securing good people 
like the man who is responsible for their conduct. He 
must depend upon them and if they are disloyal or uninter- 
ested, the service is not unlike the biblical simile of a 
“broken tooth” or a “foot out of joint.” A superintendent 
should be called upon only for results. It is true this 
might have a tendency to make some people autocratic 
and arbitrary, but I doubt it. The great responsibility 
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thus placed upon one will have developed his nobler and 
better nature and he will be better able to administer the 
affairs over which he has control. He will doubtless have 
a greater charity for those who serve under him, and expe- 
rience, if nothing else, will force him to select the very best 
people obtainable. 

Possibly one of the greatest needs of all of our institutions 
is a sufficient number of competent and trained people to 
supervise, under the direction of the superintendent, the va- 
rious departments. No soft places, no sinecures should ever 
be made for friends or relatives. This kind of an admin- 
istration breeds contempt not only of those who honestly 
serve, but it likewise makes ungrateful and disturbing 
elements out of those who are so favored. Every person 
connected with a great institution should have enough to 
do and should be made to feel that he is responsible for its 
well-doing. These supervisors, matrons, attendants or 
guards, whatever they may be called, should be selected 
by the superintendent with as much care and consideration 
as he was himself selected. They should not be kept on 
duty unreasonable hours, but they should be held to the 
strictest accountability for the time they are on duty. 
They should be paid a salary commensurate with their 
services, which far exceeds what they generally receive 
now. If it be an insane institution, there should be a suf- 
ficient number of attendants in charge to insure a complete 
mastery of every situation without danger to them or rough 
use of the patient. The attendants when not on duty 
should be separated from the institution entirely. If it be 
an institution for education and care of children there 
should be a sufficient number of subordinate officers of 
sweet personalities and strong characters to insure good 
morals and manners, habits of cleanliness, proper carriage 
of person, and to direct their lives toward the highest and 
best out of school as well as in school. These requirements 
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all seem to be reasonable and. the necessary expense to 
secure them should not be an obstacle. 

One of the deplorable conditions in the management of 
a State institution is the fact that the best people cannot be 
retained on account of long hours, close confinement, and 
heavy work. If their service is of the highest value it is 
generally known and they are called elsewhere. A superin- 
tendent, however much he may appreciate them, knowing 
the disadvantage under which they serve and the shortness 
of life in which to prepare for old age, yields from the good- 
ness of his own heart to their release and often recommends 
a promotion elsewhere. If a system of promotion in service 
could be provided, so that the best officers could look for- 
ward to a competent salary in the course of a reasonable 
time and this promotion be based exclusively upon merit, 
quite a step would be taken toward securing and retaining 
the best people. The question we should ask the people 
who pay the taxes, is: “‘ What kind of officers do you desire 
placed over your own friends and relatives if they become 
unfortunate in any way and must be sent to a State institu- 
tion?” The answer will always be: “The very best people 
obtainable.” You reply that they must be willing to pay 
for this service and this reply will always carry conviction 
and vindication. No superintendent need fear it. First 
secure the most worthy and then pay to retain them. If 
the price is doubled, ask the people if they want that kind 
of service. The people will stand by you. This will in- 
crease the “per capita” cost, of course, but if the reason is 
made clear to the chief executive of the State in which the 
institution is located, to the members of the State Legisla- 
ture who make the appropriations, the money will be forth- 
coming and the kind of management heartily approved of. 

This service, however, must be exemplified in the life of 
the executive officer. There must be no idea of self-aggran- 
dizement or of self-interest in the matter of increased 
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salary or sinecures for himself, his family, or his friends. 
The people quickly catch the spirit of all who serve them 
and they are not easily deceived. It is only the executive 
officer who is right at heart and can stay right that could 
risk an innovation of this kind; but it is to be hoped that 
the superintendents now in employment and those who 
are to follow are generally this quality of men. And it is 
for the purpose of encouraging an effort to higher and better 
service that an additional expenditure of money to secure 
it is recommended. 

Another phase of our work which we desire to recommend 
is the more frequent and careful investigation of the man- 
agement of our institutions by members of the State Board 
of Charities or other similar officers. While it is generally 
the custom that the members of the State Board of Chari- 
ties visit institutions from time to time in a general way, 
yet only from such visits as are forced by the Governors 
of the States for the purpose of making investigations of 
alleged mismanagement do the people get any information. 
The people are, therefore, taught to believe that all institu- 
tions are suspicious and that it is only amatter of time when 
the Governor must order the probe and a great deal of 
wrong-doing will be discovered. The people are taught to 
look forward to these recurring events, and however accus- 
tomed they may be to them these discoveries always bring 
a revolting, nauseating sense of disgust. High-minded, 
pure officials are often made to suffer to satisfy a public 
clamor. These complaints are nearly always the result of 
discharges which a superintendent is compelled to make. 
It is a well-known fact that around all institutions hangs a 
certain number of people, sometimes a very small number, 
whose sole aim seems to be to complain rather than to serve. 
In time such people must be discharged. Their acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of the institution, the tales of scandal 
which they originally told themselves are greatly magnified 
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and intensified and at last are given to the press. This 
forces the investigation. This great evil should be reme- 
died. The opportunity for such unjust and malicious com- 
plaints should be taken away and the people should have 
correct information all the time. It appears to me that 
there is but one way that this can be done and that is by an 
annual or semi-annual investigation of each institution by 
people authorized by law to make it. They should be held 
regularly and an opportunity given to all disappointed peo- 
ple and those with grievances, or those who have discovered 
wrong-doing, or think they have, to appear and make their 
information known. The matter could be rightly deter- 
mined then and there. Let each investigation be final up 
to that date. Employees of such institutions, having 
information of an injurious character touching the executive 
officer and others, if they mean to do well, could make their 
complaints known before they are discharged and at the 
time they have the opportunity. If they do not make them 
known then, it should be taken for granted that their inten- 
tions are revengeful and they should never be heard again. 
I believe the newspapers would appreciate the justice of this 
plan and would give no credence or space to any old stories 
which might be circulated after the discharge is effected. 
But, above all, would not such regular investigations keep 
all the people connected with an institution on their best 
behavior? Would not all be spurred on to the greatest 
effort that the institution might not only be managed in 
the best possible way, but that the public might be in- 
formed through such investigating boards of the true 
conditions? 

In most States we have inspectors of institution accounts. 
These inspectors have rendered the greatest service to the 
people and to the financial officers themselves. No one 
would think of abolishing ‘such an office after it has been 
established. No one regards more highly than the execu- 
tive officer of an institution the most rigid inspection of 
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financial transactions touching the institution over which 
he presides. How much more important it is that the per- 
sonnel of the institution be understood and approved at 
regular intervals. It might happen that the man with the 
best intentions and highest ideals should sometimes be 
placed in charge of an institution, but that his natural dis- 
position, his magnetism or lack of it, his voice, his step, his 
greeting, or some other characteristic may repel those who 
serve under him and they may be made unhappy in his 
service. Such things could be detected from time to time 
and if he was found to be unsuited he could be relieved of 
his duty without any public scandal or disgrace to himself 
or his family. Under our present conditions it generally 
takes a shocking of the finer sensibilities of the people of the 
State and the utter disgust for the man to accomplish this 
result. This plan would have a tendency to help Boards of 
Managers, Boards of Trustees, and Boards of Control, 
through their superintendents, to keep up with the great 
march of civilization, scientific research, and sociological 
investigation, adopting the good and rejecting the unneces- 
sary and bad. Under such a plan there would be no waste 
in the chasing of fads, but through their superintendent, 
should he be a man of solid and conservative parts, of good 
judgment, wise discretion, and happy living, fearless and 
progressive, the institution could march on with the confi- 
dence and approval of the people who support it. 

Our State institutions should be models in farms and 
farming, in buildings and equipment, in habits of their 
employees and inmates, first for the good of the institutions 
themselves, and second for the good and uplifting influence 
they may exert on the people of the commonwealths. In 
fact, the institutions are the largest voice through which 
the State speaks to her people, and as the State as a whole 
should be an example for all of the parts, it is necessary 
that the highest and best ideas be her chief exponents and 
that they be exerted most strongly in the State’s own work. 
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THE EpucATION OF THE DEar. 


Having said this much of institution work in general, we 
shall now consider the special work of educating the deaf. 
Nor can we go into a discussion of this important work in 
general. Many features of it, interesting and beautiful, 
we must necessarily omit in order to make more emphatic 
the points we shall endeavor to bring to your notice. You 
are all familiar with the work of your own excellent school 
at Council Bluffs so long and ably managed by our friend, 
Mr. Rothert. The profession regards him and his school 
highly, and rightly so. He has given and is giving his life 
to this work, being originally interested in it by the motive 
we have tried to make prominent in this discussion, “‘ What 
would I like to have done for my own,” he having, as you 
doubtless know, a deaf son. It was not necessary for me 
to come to Iowa to teach him this truth, for he taught it to 
me. Nor is it necessary for his enlightenment to discuss 
the question of educating the deaf. But I shall endeavor 
to do so with the hope that I may interest you and therefore 
render him some assistance in performing a work which he 
already knows. 

As in all schools, so in a school for deaf children, the 
teacher is the important factor. The pupils in every way, 
except hearing, speech, and information, are like all other 
children. But the absence of these three makes the task 
of teaching a very difficult one for several years of the 
child’s school life. Until there is some mode of communica- 
tion which must take the place of voice and ears, and until 
there is a stock of information by means of which the child 
may be interested and instructed, the work is slow and often 
discouraging. Yet a class of these bright children in the 
hands of a skillful, interested, and tactful teacher makes the 
most attractive and encouraging school. But the teacher, 
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“skillful, interested, and tactful,” full of life, love, hope, 
faith, confidence, and energy, where is she? In all of our 
schools? Yes, but in very small numbers—about twenty 
per cent. of the ordinary faculty. If all teachers were like 
these my address might have been closed under the general 
discussion. It is the eighty per cent. we desire to improve, 
or remove. They mean well, but are lacking, some of 
course more than others. We should look only at the good 
of the pupils and establish such conditions as will enable 
them to get the most out of their time, well knowing that 
their time can never be lived again. A poor teacher can 
get other employment, but the helpless and trusting child 
when robbed of its time can never recover it. 

A single State school has several advantages over the pub- 
lic schools in the matter of securing its teachers and these 
advantages ought to be utilized. Most city schools select 
their teachers from their own people. This is the first 
limitation. Their salaries are small. This is the second 
limitation. A State school may select,and ought to select, 
its teachers from any place where the best can be found 
and should pay salaries to interest them. It is a question 
only of institution policy as to whether any limitation at 
all is placed on a superintendent either in location of teach- 
ers or salary paid. If a superintendent could be absolutely 
free in this matter, and if he could exercise that freedom 
to secure the other eighty per cent., his school would soon 
feel its effect. Teachers are like farmers and business men, 
—not all succeed. There are only a few good farmers in 
any community and only a few first-class business men in 
proportion to all who enter business. We should expect 
the same rule to apply to teachers. But if all the good 
farmers in Iowa should settle in one community, what a fine 
lot of farms there would be in that community. Or, if all * 
the good business men would locate in the same city, would 
it not be the world’s model? Both of these ideals are 
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impossible of realization and it is good for the whole country 
that it is so. But in the deaf school work, where only 
thirty or forty teachers are required, it is possible and im- 
portant to get the best. 

It is important because of the work to be done. The edu- 
cation of the deaf is much more difficult to-day than it was 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago, because now all deaf 
pupils must be taught speech and lip-reading as far as pos- 
sible. A good teacher of speech and lip-reading cannot be 
made out of an ordinary person. It requires a woman of 
exceptional qualifications. She must have good health. 
She must have an abundance of well-directed energy. In 
addition to an animated and pleasing face with clear-cut 
articulation, she must have faith and perseverance. And 
she must know how. The latter involves the question of 
preparation. The opportunity for training of teachers 
before they enter upon the work of teaching the deaf is not 
ample. There is an excellent training school in connection 
with the Clarke School at Northampton, Mass., and another 
in connection with Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
but both are far from many of the institutions and the cost 
_ of securing the training is considerable. Many of the insti- 
tutions are trying to train their own teachers. but I am sure 
it would be hard to find a superintendent who is satisfied 
with his own product. He has no one who has such a per- 
fect understanding of the deaf articulation as to make the 
teaching definite and certain. Generally the ladies to be 
trained are put in the hands of a teacher with a class of 
pupils and she has enough to do in her own work. The 
training is largely observation. Finally the student is 
assigned as teacher and she enters upon her work like the 
boy who has watched a lot of swimmers and then plunges 
into deep water for the first time, thinking he knows how 
to swim. There is no class of children so experimented 
upon as deaf children. It would not be so bad if their 
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time was not counted. But it is charged up to them as 
though they were having the best teaching, and their school 
days can never be lived over. It would be a wise and just 
investment for each institution to keep at least one prom- 
ising young lady in training each year at the best training 
school. This would provide one new teacher, well equipped, 
each year; and with the leaven they might work in the 
course of time a whole corps might be leavened. This again 
would take a little more money, but the purpose of this 
paper is to emphasize efficiency of service. 

It may be questioned by some whether the proficiency 
the deaf attain in speech and lip-reading justifies the great 
effort. If we base our opinion on those we meet coming 
from most of our schools, and almost all of our schools, 
we have no surprise. But we have said only twenty per 
cent. of our teachers are first class. If they were all first- 
class and the best methods used under the most favorable 
circumstances, the results would be different. 

Speech and lip-reading have come to stay. They are 
supported by public opinion even as imperfect as they are. 
The parents demand it, and who can say to them, “ Your 
deaf children shall not be given an opportunity to learn to 
talk?” What we would want for our own we ought to be 
willing to grant to others. If there should be any doubts 
in the minds of any as to this demand, let us call attention 
to the growth of the effort to teach speech during the last 
fifteen years. The statistics are taken from the address 
of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, as President of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech for 
Deaf, at Pittsburg, Pa., last August. Dr. Crouter is one 
of the strongest advocates for the better teaching of speech 
to the deaf and has the confidence of the profession every- 
where. 

In 1891 only 49.4 per cent. of the pupils were taught 
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articulation. In 1900, 64 per cent.; in 1906, 70 per cent. 
It is true that many of these pupils are educated by the 
manual method and take articulation for a few minutes 
only each day from a special teacher. The percentage of 
increase of those who are taught speech and by speech is 
still greater. 

In 1891 there were 2,598 pupils taught speech by 120 
teachers, or an average of 21.6 pupils to one teacher. In 
1906 there were 5,307 pupils taught speech by 492 teachers, 
or an average of 10? pupils to one teacher. This average 
shows that twice as much time is given to each pupil for 
speech work as was given fifteen years ago, for each teacher 
is instructing only one-half as many pupils. 

In conformity with a resolution passed at the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals held at Colorado Springs 
in 1892, “that articulation pupils should recite orally in 
their classes,” most of the institution schools require all 
of the school work of such children to be done in speech 
and lip-reading. This is tedious and painstaking work and 
one teacher cannot do good work in a class of more than ten 
pupils. In fact, the State of Pennsylvania prohibits in its 
appropriations for the deaf schools more than ten pupils to 
one teacher. Many of the eastern schools follow this 
example. Some of the central, southern, and western 
schools are generally required to assign twelve and some- 
times fifteen pupils to a teacher and the degree of success 
in speech is lessened. It is the unanimous opinion of teach- 
ers of speech that the Pennsylvania rule is nearest right. 

Speech and lip-reading, however important they may be, 
are not, in the minds of a great many educators of the deaf, 
matters of greatest need as far as equipment for life is con- 
cerned and in making this class of people the most useful 
_and happy. It is not intended here to determine the con- 
troversy between the contending forces of the combined 
system and of exclusive oralism, All educators agree that 
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many deaf children can be taught to speak and read the lips 
to an extent which will enable them to converse fairly well 
with the hearing-speaking people, without resorting to pen- 
cil and paper. It is only urged here that the very best 
opportunity be given these children to master this difficult 
task as far as possible; and to this end that they be pro- 
vided with the most skillful and earnest teachers and sur- 
rounded by the conditions most conducive to success. This 
same rule should apply to all other pupils as well. 

Let us exalt the idea of good service faithfully and hon- 
estly rendered; of the best results without regard to a few 
extra dollars as long as it will not work a hardship upon 
those who furnish them. In the language of Paul to the 
Philippians: ‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue and any praise, think 
on these things.” 

The great apostle did not say DO them. Knowing that 
righteous deeds can flow only from the habit of righteous 
thinking, he said: ‘Think on these things.” To no other 
class of people does the opportunity for doing good come 
as to superintendents of institutions in which unfortunate 
people must live. It is a great work that comes to but few 
men. Let the idea be high. Our work may not reach it. 
Let our effort be honest and earnest. The results may not 
please us; but be assured the higher the ideal, the more 
earnest the effort, the clearer our conception of duty, and 
the more perfect our concentration to perform it, the 
nearer do we follow the example of our divine Master and 
Teacher who said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of these, the least of my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 


J. W. JONES, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE. A MANUAL OF SIGNS.*—I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following manual had its inception while teaching 
signs to a class of hearing teachers. After the signs had 
been shown, a written description was furnished as a guide 
for reference. The success of the plan made it evident that 
such a vocabulary of signs would be a help to those who 
were anxious to learn the sign language and to others who 
felt the occasional need of reference to some standard to 
refresh their memory or add to the signs already known. 
The interest shown in acquiring the language of the deaf, 
by both oral and manual teachers, was convincing proof 
that there are still a great many teachers who realize 
(whether they use signs or not in teaching) that a knowledge 
of this means of communicating with the deaf helps them 
understand their pupils and brings them closer to the hearts 
of their little charges, besides giving them, a better know- 

ledge of the deaf outside of the school room. 

' The work is not presented with the idea that persons 
unfamiliar with the deaf or their language can take it up 
and therefrom master the art of communicating in pan- 
tomime and understand its peculiarities. But it is be- 
lieved that those who have had some experience with the 
deaf and have opportunities to see the signs made will find 
it easy to follow the instructions given. As in all other 
languages, ease and familiarity in its use and the mastery 
of its idiom come only by long practice and_ association with 
the deaf. 

In spite of all that has been said and done, by zealous 
advocates of mistaken theories, to relegate the sign language 
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to the past, it is very much a live language. Its place in the 
lives, and as a factor in the happiness of, the deaf, especially 
in their social intercourse with one another, in the pulpit, 
and on the platform, is fully recognized by all those who 
understand it, and who realize and appreciate the needs of 
the deaf, regardless of whether they favor one or another 
method for their instruction. 

But the tendency to discard signs more and more from 
the school room has resulted in its neglect so far as regards 
teaching it correctly to pupils. By the haphazard way in 
which they pick it up from the playground it is not acquired 
by the rising generation in that purity and perfection at- 
tained by the deaf and their instructors during the early 
decades of its use in this country. It is believed, therefore, 
that the adult deaf on leaving school will find the manual 
of assistance in acquiring a more certain and accurate com- 
mand of their natural language. 

Another hope of the author is that it will preserve this 
expressive language, to which the deaf owe so much, in its 
original purity and beauty, and that it will serve as a stand- 
ard of comparison in different parts of the country, pre- 
serving its uniformity throughout. 

The list below, I believe, includes practically all of the 
root signs used by the deaf. It is. by the use of these in 
combination and for definition that the signs for other 
words are made. It is not feasible in a work of this kind 
to indicate the combination for every word, owing to the 
fact that it is an‘ideographic and not a word language. 

The words have been grouped under certain heads or 
classes into which they seemed most naturally to fall. At 
times the relation of certain words to their head may ap- 
pear far-fetched and the classification somewhat arbitrary, 
but such words have been so placed on account of suggestion 
or association. 

In the preparation of the work I have been greatly in- 
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debted to Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, of Chicago, who care- 
fully went over the manuscript, verifying the descriptions, 
pointing out errors, and offering many suggestions which 
have added to the value of the completed material. 

I ask the indulgence of my critical readers for the de- 
fects in the work which will become apparent. No one 
can realize them more fully than the author himself, but 
in extenuation I hope my readers will take into account 
the difficulty of accurately describing certain motions of 
the hands and arms which apparently have no name. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 


The sign language used by the deaf in the United States 
and Canada we get from the French. It was introduced 
here by the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet when he founded 
the first permanent school for the deaf in America at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1817. It has received many additions, 
changes, and modifications under the influence of a natural 
development and under different conditions of use, and the 
language we use at present is materially different from that 
now used in France. 

The French owed the origin of the language to the Abbe. 
de l’Epée, who first undertook the instruction of the deaf 
in France and established a school for their education at 
Paris in 1759. His vocabulary was extremely limited and 
it was later enlarged by the Abbe Sicard who succeeded him 
at the head of the school. It was from Sicard and his pupil 
Laurent Clere that Dr. Gallaudet learned the language. 

When Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet went to England in 
1815 to inform himself as to methods of instructing the 
deaf, he found the work in that country under a monopoly 
in the hands of the Braidwood family. They refused to 
allow him access to their secrets or to give him any assist- 
ance except under conditions with which he could not com- 
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ply. He met the Abbe Sicard in London and was by him 
cordially invited to visit the school at Paris. There he was 
shown every courtesy and spent several months studying 
methods and learning the sign language. Returning to 
America he brought with him Laurent Clerc, a graduate of 
the Paris school and then a teacher in his alma mater. 
When the school at Hartford was opened, Clere was em- 
ployed as an instructor, teaching the sign language to other 
instructors, and thus the so-called “French method” was 
introduced into this country. 

The sign language is an ideographic and pantomimic lan- 
guage. Except in the case of a few arbitrary signs they all 
represent some distinctive suggestion of the action, shape, 
or characteristic of the object or idea they are intended to 
signify. Thus in the signs for “run” and “walk” the hands 
take the place of the feet in making the motion of the latter 
to convey the idea of these actions. In the signs for “ bird,” 
“horse,” and “cow,” the fingers form the bill, the arms 
represent the wings, fingers the ears, and the hands the 
horns of these animals respectively. 

Many signs, however, have been modified, until they 
appear more or less arbitrary and have lost their original 
connection and significance. They are, as a rule, made 
colloquially briefer than when made alone, and when several 
signs are rapidly made one after another, they apparently 
lose their individuality, though to the experienced observer 
the essential part of the sign is clear. For there are usually 
some essential movements of the hands or fingers in each 
sign and some that are not essential, and a one-armed man 
making the necessary part of the signs against his body or 
a near-by object is readily understood. 

In using signs to express thought an idea is presented in 
word pictures rather than in an orderly arrangement of 
single signs that correspond to single words in grammatical 
order. Hence there is not alwaysan exact interpretation of 
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the thought in words, but in pictures only. For this reason 
the language is manifestly imperfect when compared with 
written or spoken language. One sign conveying an idea 
may be translated into different words under different cir- 
cumstances or as used in connection with different subjects. 
This is apparent in the use of the one sign for different gram- 
matical forms of the word, as there is no difference in mak- 
ing the sign whether the adjective, the noun, or the adverb 
is intended. The context, so to speak, is depended upon 
to determine which of these is intended. Thus the sign for 
“love” conveying the idea of affection may mean the verb 
“love,” the nouns “love,” “affection,” the adjectives 
“lovely,” “dear,” “affectionate,” “loved,” etc., and the 
adverbs “lovingly,” “affectionately,” and soon. ‘ Pretty’’ 
may be also “beauty,” “loveliness,” “ comeliness,”’ “ fair- 
ness,” “beautiful,” “lovely,” “handsome,” “fair,” and 
again “beautifully,” “handsomely,” and so on through the 
list. 

The tense sign is not always necessary and in ordinary 
conversation is rarely used except when one desires to be 
explicit. If at dinner one expresses an intention of going 
to town in the afternoon he simply says in signs, “I go 
town afternoon.”’ This is interpreted as “I am going to 
town this afternoon,” or “I will go,” ete. If he has re- 
turned and mentions the fact at supper that he went, he 
would use the same signs and it would naturally be inter- 
preted as, ‘I went to town this afternoon.” Most likely, 
however, he would be even briefer than that, simply con- 
veying the idea of town and going, and possibly make the 
sign for “ finished” denoting that it had been done. In both 
cases he depends upon the time he is speaking to make the 
tense understood. In speaking to younger pupils, espec- 
ially in the school room (if signs be used), the careful, ex- 
plicit form is desirable. 

Other omissions are those of the prepositions and the 
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articles. Also in asking a question, the briefest sign, coupled 
with a look of inquiry, or a simple sign in reply to a question, 
may express the idea contained in a whole sentence. It is, 
for the most part, this tendency to eliminate, coupled with 
its imperfect use by those with but scant knowledge of it, 
which causes so much confusion in the minds of the young 
while acquiring English. And on account of this confusion 
it is held by many as undesirable for use in the school room; 
but it should not be unjustly blamed for the sins of our 
imperfect methods of educating the deaf. The haphazard, 
slipshod manner of using signs is to be strongly con- 
demned and the English order should be followed as nearly 
as possible. 

The mastery of the sign language consists not so much 
in the number of signs one may know as in the cleverness 
with which those he does know are used. Many different 
ideas can be expressed with a few signs coupled with natural 
gestures. Many ideas having no sign of their own may 
readily be communicated by signs to define them. Indeed, 
many words must be signed in this way, which somewhat 
resembles the German way of coining words. ‘“Gentle- 
man’”’ is literally (in signs) “polite man;”’ “neighbor’’ is 
“live-near-er;”’ and “coal” is “black hard.”” With what- 
ever signs, few ormany, and whatever the manner of delivery, 
one should aim to convey his idea or thought as plainly and 
forcibly as possible to others, so that the latter may be able 
to reproduce it in as good English or other language as the 
narrator would. So the success of reproduction is deter- 
mined rather by the mental training of habitual reception, 
thought, and expression than by the sign language in itself. 

Signs undergo certain local changes, and new signs are 
coined to meet local requirements, so that some may be 
made differently in different parts of the country, while 
some schools have signs that others do not. In this it but 
follows the natural course of any other language and we’ 
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have localisms in signs as well as speech. To this class 
belong the occasional slang signs with which a deaf person 
occasionally intersperses his talk, but with a few exceptions 
such signs are not given in the following list. They will be 
readily acquired after a little association with the deaf. 

The manner and emphasis have much to do with the 
significance of a sign. The degree of a quality is thus often 
indicated as well as the mood and feeling of the speaker. 
And it goes without saying that the expression must indi- 
cate joy or sorrow, fun or seriousness, and both the eyes 
and face must reflect the character of the idea expressed. 
One may express the idea of quietness by simply laying the 
fingers on the lips. But when the same finger is thrown 
violently against the lips with a rebuke expressed in the 
face, it becomes “keep still,” while with an impudent or 
threatening look it may express “shut up.” The facial 
grimaces, however, and ‘‘mouthing” affected by some, 
are in no way a part of the sign and the habit is to be 
strongly condemned. 

There are certain signs of importance, such as the tense 
signs and sex signs, which are added to the simple sign. 
Thus the signs for “now,” “past,” and “will” are used 
with all verb signs to indicate time, and “finished” is used 
to designate the complete tenses. “One” and “many” 
are added or prefixed to mark the singular and plural, 
while “male” and “female” indicate “sex.’’ Others of 
this class are the progressive sign and the auxiliary verbs. 

In connection with its incompleteness and imperfection 
when compared with written or spoken language, it should 
be remembered that the sign language was originally ‘de-, 
signed as a means of educating young deaf children and 
the vocabulary was therefore limited. Its usefulness has 
gone far beyond this first purpose, and incomplete and im- 
perfect though it may be, it is, in the hands of its masters, 
’a most beautiful and expressive language, for which, in their 
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intercourse with each other and as a means of easily and 
quickly reaching the minds of the deaf, neither nature nor 
art has given them a satisfactory substitute. 

It is impossible for those who do not understand it to 
comprehend its possibilities with the deaf, its powerful 
influence on the moral and social happiness of those de- 
prived of hearing, and its wonderful power of carrying 
thought to intellects which would otherwise be in perpetual 
darkness. Nor can they appreciate the hold it has upon 
the deaf. So long as there are two deaf people upon the 
face of the earth and they get together, so long will signs 
be in use. 


EXPLANATORY. 


In describing the position assumed to make the sign it is 

given as it would be in making the sign by itself. When a 
number of signs are made in succession, as in a continued 
narrative, they fall into the next position from the last 
without any stop, the movement of the arms and hands 
being practically continuous. The sign is made, usually 
in front of the body in an easy position, the hands, unless 
otherwise specified, being held about the waist line. 
'* In order to save repetition and ambiguity in description, 
certain positions of the hands used in making the manual 
alphabet are taken as basic positions. These are referred 
to as the “A” hand, the “B” hand, and so on, the posi- 
tions being those of the hand in making those letters. See 
the cut of the manual alphabet on the following page. In 
the “&” hand it should be noted that the last position of 
the hand. in making the “&” is meant, and not its move- 
ment part. Besides the letter positions there are several 
others as follows: ° 

The “‘extended” or the “open hand.” Hold the hand 
open, the fingers extended and close together, with the 
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thumb extended. It might be described as the position 
of the hand when one offers it to shake. 

The “closed “O” hand.” Make “O” with the thumb 
and forefinger while all the other fingers are closed against 
the palm as in the fist. 

The “extended “O’’ hand.” Make “O” with the thumb 
and forefinger as above but extend all the other fingers 
straight out. 

The “bent hand.” Bend the fingers in toward the palm 
but not touching it. The fingers assume about the position 
they have in making “C,” but the thumb is extended. 

The “5 hand.” Hold the hand open, the fingers ex- 
tended and separated, as in showing the number 5. 

In looking for any word disregard its grammatical form 
and look for the word which most nearly seems to express 
the idea. 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


To Be, to Exist.—Hold the forefinger of the right “G” 
hand pointing upward, against the mouth; move the whole 
hand, finger still held upright, forward straight out from 
the mouth; then bring the “A” hands together, the end 
of the right thumb resting on the nail of the left thumb, 
and move both hands this way forward. (Note: This is 
the present and acceptable way to make this sign though 
formerly there were other signs. These are not here given, 
as it seems unnecessary). The usual way is to make simply 
the first part of the sign with the forefinger, and then finish 
with ‘“‘now” or “past” to indicate tense, and “many” to 
indicate 

To Be, infinitive and imperative.—Hold the right “G”’ 
hand straight out in front from the side, the “G” up; 
crook the forefinger and move the hand toward the left 
side horizontally in front of the body. 
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To Be, auxiliary of the passive voice.—Press the forefinger 
of the right “G”’ hand, pointing upward, against the mouth; 
then bring both open hands, palm toward palm, pointing 
upward, to the side of the face and throw each back over 
the corresponding shoulders, letting the thumbs strike 
against and come to rest on the shoulders. 

Can, expressing possibility, power, ete.—Hold the “S” 
hands out in front, elbows against sides, and let the hands 
drop a little way with a jerk. 

Can’t.—Holding the left ““G” hand out in front, strike 
the end of it with the forefinger of the right ““G” hand, as 
if cutting it off, and letting the right hand continue down. 

May, Maybe, Perhaps, indicating probability.—Hold out 
both open hands in front straight from the sides, palms up; 
balance the hands up and down alternately several times 
like the balances of a pair of scales. 

May, indicating permission.—Hold both open hands 
out in front straight from the sides, pointing downward; 
with a forward motion throw the hands out till they point 
forward. 

Should, Ought, indicating duty.—Press the crooked fore- 
finger of the right ‘‘G”’ hand against the lips and then move 
‘toward side and downward as in “must” (see below). Or, 

(2) Indicate by the signs “better’”’ and “must.”’ Bet- 
ter is signed as follows: Place the end of the right open hand 
pointing toward the left, palm against the mouth; draw 
away toward the side, assuming the position of “A” and 
lifting it to a level with the head. ‘ Must,” see below. 

Must, Need, Have to.—Crook the forefinger of the right 
“G” hand, pointing it downward, and press the hand down 
some distance with more or less force. Sometimes the 
motion is repeated several times. 

Have, to Possess.—Cross the open hands in front, palms 
to self and then draw them up against the breast. 

Have, Finished, auxiliary of the complete tenses.—Hold 
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the left ‘‘B” hand in front, palm to self and end pointing 
toward the right; upon its upper edge place the right “B” 
hand, pointing out, and the little finger edge resting on the 
forefinger near the knuckle; scrape along the edge of the 
left hand with the right, and when the end of the left 
hand is reached, let the right drop down directly with a 
“chopping off” motion. The usual way is to give only the 
right hand a downward “cut” across the end of the left. 

Note: Thecolloquial and by far the most common method 
of rendering the sign for “finished” is to hold the right 
open or “5” hand out in front from the side and give it 
a flip toward the right, with a twist of the wrist so the palm 
is turned down. 

In indicating the complete tenses first sign “have” as 
for “possess,”’ then give the sign for the verb, and last the 
sign for “have” or “finish” as above. 

Do.—Hold the bent hands out in front from the sides, 
fingers pointing downward; move the hands first to one 
side and then to the other, giving them a slight downward 
pressure as they start toward the side. The fingers may 
be slightly separated as in the bent “5” hands, as in play- 
ing the keys of a piano. 

Will and Shall, indicating future.—Hold the right open 
hand pointing straight out and elevated to a level with 
the shoulder, and push it straight forward the length of the 
arm. 

Won’t.—Holding the right “S” hand out in front from 
the side, jerk the hand back, doubling the elbow. 

The tense signs are as follows: For the present, same as 
“now,” 7. e., Hold the open or bent hands, in front, from 
the sides, palms up, and drop them both at the same time 
with a slight jerking motion. The past is indicated by 
throwing the right open hand back over the right shoulder, 
palm backward. The future is indicated by “will” (see 
above). In making the sign for any verb the tense sign is 
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rarely given unless essential to make it specific. Usually 
the tense is understood by inference. 


PERSONAL, RELATIVE, AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


I.—Place “I” hand, thumb against breast and little fin- 
ger pointing up. 

You, Thou.—Point forefinger at person addressed. 

You (plural).—Point forefinger and draw around in 
semi-circle from right to left or vice versa. 

Me.—Point the forefinger at center of one’s own breast. 
(Touch self with forefinger.) 

We, Us.—Point forefinger at self, then point out, bring 
round in circle as in ‘‘ You,” and back to self. 

My and Mine.—Press open hand, palm against breast 
to indicate possession. 

Your and Yours.—Push open palm toward the person 
or persons addressed. This sign is also used to denote 
possession, the hand being pushed toward the possessor. 

He.—Make forehead sign for “male;” then extend “G” 
hand toward an imaginary person. 

She.—Sign for “female” and extend hand as in “he.” 

They.—Make sign for “male” and “female;” then, as 
before, in “he” and “‘she.’’ Or, 

(2) Sometimes the sign is made by indicating “male”’ 
and “female,” then making sign for “both.” 

It.—The “I” hand is moved toward an imaginary object 
with a twisting motion of the wrist. 

His, Her, Hers, Theirs.—Make sign for pronoun and then 
add possessive sign, 7.e., push open palm toward imaginary 
person. 

Self (emphatic)—The position and movement of the 
hand is similar to that in “him,” “her,” ete., but is made 
in an emphatic way or with great force. 
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Self (reflexive).—The “‘A” hand is held with points of 
the fingers against the speaker. 

Myself—With the hand in position of making “A” 
strike the thumb against center of breast and repeat sev- 
eral times. 

Himselj, Herself, Themselves, etc.—Make sign for pronoun 
and then add sign for self. 

Who.—Purse the lips as in pronouncing “who,” then 
pointing the forefinger at the mouth, a few inches away, 
move the end of the finger around in a circle. As inter- 
rogative, express inquiry on face or make “?” in air with 
forefinger. 

That (as a relative), Which.—Place left hand in position 
of making ‘‘L”’ in front of you, pointing toward the right; 
place end of right forefinger on end of left, and then turn it 
up and back to touch the thumb, thus indicating the fact 
that it refers to an antecedent. 

That (demonstrative pronoun).—Make “Y” with the 
right hand, and holding left hand out, palm up, throw the 
“Y” upon it; the sign may be without throwing “Y”’ 
upon the left hand but holding the “ Y” of either hand out 
a little way, give a slight {jerking or throwing motion to 
the hand at the wrist, toward imaginary object, without 
moving the arm unless the least bit. 

Note: This is a very useful sign and is used to designate 
the identical person or thing spoken of, previously referred 
to; and it may be interpreted to mean “just so,” “that’s 
it,” “the same,” and takes the place of an habitual expres- 
sion used as an interposition by one listening, to encourage 
the speaker, or denote interest in what is being said. 

Whom.—Same as “who” but is sometimes expressed 
by “who” followed by the sign for the demonstrative 
“that,” or the sign for “him” omitting the male sign. 

Whose.—Sign for “who” followed by possessive sign. 

What.—Hold left hand in front of you, with palm toward 
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you, fingers pointing to right and held apart; place the 
end of the right forefinger or that of left forefinger, and then 
draw it down across the other fingers. Or, 

(2) Hold right forefinger poised at a slight angle, then 
shake it from side to side as in shaking a rattle. 

Note: The first sign is preferable; when used as an 
interrogative, express inquiry on the face or make a question 
mark in the air. 

Whatever, Whoever, etc.—Make sign for desired pronoun, 
then add sign for “any.” 

Any.—Place “A” hand over toward left side and draw 
it quickly over to the right side, the while giving it an ague- 
like shaking motion. 

Anything.—Usually made the same as “any.’’ Or, 

(2) Make sign for “any” and add “thing.” 

Thing.—Hold open hand in front of you as if holding 
something between thumb and fingers; hand pointed to- 
ward the left; drop the hand slightly, repeating the motion 
as the hand is drawn back toward the right side. 

Any one.—Same as for “any,” then add sign for “male” 
or “female.” Or, 

(2) Hold forefinger pointing up, back of hand down, 
fingers and thumb closed over palm, move hand from side 
to side. 

Some.—Draw the right open hand toward you across the 
end of the left open hand, held palm up, describing a curved 
mark on the palm with the little finger edge. 

Some one.—Same as for “any one.” 

Something.—Sign for “some” and “thing.” 

Every.—Place left “A” hand in front of you, the end of 
the thumb pointing out; with right “A” hand and a 
striking motion bring backs of the fingers of right hand 
down or against the back of the thumb of the left; repeat 
this motion with thumbs pointing first at one and then an- 
other imaginary person in a short semi-circle. (Some 
might add sign for “all.’’) 
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Each.—Same as “every” but add “1.” 

Both.—With the left hand, grasp the right “V’”’ hand at 
the back of the fingers and draw the “V” down and out, as 
you close the left hand upon them. 

Such.—Make sign for “same” (with forefinger of each 
hand extended straight out, bring them together in front 
of you, parallel); then sign for “that” as demonstrative 
pronoun. | 

Either.—Close left hand, except thumb and forefinger 
which are extended and pointed upward, or inclined slightly 
toward self; touch first the thumb and then the forefinger 
with the forefinger of the right hand; bring both “A” hands 
away opposite each other, lowering and raising them alter- 
nately like a see-saw, to indicate “one or the other.” 

Neither.—Same as for “either,” but prefix or follow with 
sign for ‘‘not,” 7. e., passing open right palm across open 
left hand, both turned downward, or raise “A” hand to 
chin and throw downward. 

None.—Make sign for “any one” then “nothing” (lift 
“QO” to mouth without touching, then quickly throw it off; 
in the meantime open the hand and throw out the fingers) 

This.—Simply point to an imaginary object near you. 
For “These” point to several imaginary objects. 

That.—Point to a distant imaginary object, and for 
“Those” point to several. (See “That,” demonstrative, 
above. ) 

Other.—Position of hand as in “A,” thumb well up; 
with a motion including the whole forearm, describe a semi- 
circle in the air with the end of the thumb. For the plural, 
repeat two or three times, or add sign for “ many.” 

Another.—Made in the same way, but “1” is sometimes 
added. 

Few, Several.—Extend, or straighten the fingers of the 
right “A” hand one at a time, beginning with the forefinger. 

Many.—Double the fists in front of you, backs down; 
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throw the fingers out and apart quickly. Repeat this mo- 
tion two or three times. 

More.—Hold the left hand with thumb and _ fingers 
gathered together at a point and the ends pointing upward ; 
from the side lift the right hand, thumb and fingers gathered 
as in the left, and place it upon the left hand so that the 
ends of the fingers meet, those of one hand pointing up and 
those of the other down. Or, 

(2) Hold out open left hand, palm toward right; 
against the palm throw the right “&” hand two or three 
times. Or, 

(3) Make the sign for “many” and raise the right “A” 
hand higher than the left. 

Most.—Make the sign for ‘“‘many” or “more;” then the 
indication of the superlative with right “A” raised high 
above. 

All.—Bring the hands out easily, and after touching them 
at the forefingers, bring them around in a circle as if to in- 
clude the whole. Commonly the left hand is at rest, held 
at a slight angle, and the right hand alone describes the 
circle coming to rest in the palm of the left hand. 

Different, Divers, Various, to indicate Different Objects.— 
Place the ends of the forefingers, one above the other, nails 
up, and held at an angle of 45 degrees, and rest of the fingers 
and thumbs closed; bring the forefingers apart, giving 
them a shaking motion up and down. 

One Another.—Hold the left “A” hand, thumb pointing 
up, and the right “A” hand, thumb pointing down; rotate 
the thumbs around each other. 


MANKIND AND RELATIONSHIP. 


There are two distinguishing signs for sex, and these signs 
are prefixed to the sign of the person or persons signified. 
They are as follows: 
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Male.—Raise the hand to the forehead as if about to grasp 
the rim of the hat; go through the grasping motion as the 
hand reaches the forehead and is placed against it instead 
of out where the rim of the hat would be. The grasping 
motion is usually repeated several times with the hand 
held against the forehead. 

Female.—Lift the “A” hand to the side of the jaw just 
behind the ear, so that the thumb touches the jaw; draw the 
hand down so that the end of the thumb passes along the 
under edge of the jaw bone until it reaches the chin. 

Man.—The sign for “male” is usually sufficient, but to 
be exact the hand is then brought out indicating a man’s 
height. 

Woman.—The sign for “female” likewise is sufficient 
for “woman,” but the height is also indicated. 

Boy.—Sign for ‘“male;” then indicate size. 

firl.—Sign for ‘“female;” then indicate size. 

Gentleman.—Sign for “male;” then bring the “5” hand 
down and with the ends of the fingers pointing up and the 
hand at right angles with the body, strike the thumb 
against the breast. 

Lady.—Sign for ‘‘female”’ and finish as in “gentleman.” 

Father—With fingers closed and thumb extended, 
place thumb at the right side of the forehead and at right 
angles to it; with a slightly twisting motion, bring hand 
away, opening fingers and turning palm upward; at the 
same time bring the left hand up similarly and place parallel 
to the right as if lifting up a babe. 

Mother.—Starting with the sign for “woman” bring 
hands in same way as for “ father.”’ 

Note: There is also a common sign for “father”? made 
by merely placing hand as indicated and then opening 
fingers, keeping the thumb at forehead. In the case of 
mother, the thumb is left at the end of the jaw near the 
chin and the fingers opened. 
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Son.—Sign for “male;” then rest the hand on the left 
forearm or wrist, palms of both hands up. 

Daughter.—Sign for ‘“female;” then same as in “son.” 

Grandjather.—Sign for “father;” then with a slight 
twisting motion, raise both hands the second time and a 
little higher as if to represent a generation up. 

Grandmother.—Sign for “woman;” then bring hands in 
same position as for “grandfather.” 

Brother.—Sign for ‘“‘man;” then bring both hands to- 
gether in front of you, the forefingers extended parallel, 
pointing outward, with the rest of the fingers closed. 

Sister.—Sign for “woman;” then same as “brother.” 

Father-in-Law.—Sign for “father” and then “law.” 
“Law” is signed as follows: Hold left hand in front of you, 
perpendicularly, fingers together, extended parallel, point- 
ing; throw the forefinger of the right ‘“‘G”’ hand against the 
palm of the left. 

Mother-in-law.—“ Mother” and “law.” 

Brother-in-law.—‘ Brother” and “law.” 

Sister-in-law.—‘ Sister” and “law.” 

Uncle.—Place the letter ‘“U” at the side of the head, 
near the temple, and draw it downward the least bit with 
a Wavy motion. 

Aunt.—Place letter “A” opposite jaw as when making 
sign for “woman” but not touching; then same motion as 
in “uncle.” 

Cousin (male).—Letter ““C” side of head as in “uncle;”’ 
give same motion. 

Cousin (female).—Letter “C” same position as for 
“aunt” and give same motion. 

Nephew.—Letter ““N” in front of forehead and same 
motion. 

Niece.—Letter “N”’ at side of right jaw and same motion. 

Baby.—Indicate with arms the act of holding or swinging 
a baby in the arms. 
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Marry.—Clasp the palms of the hands together. 
Husband.—Sign for “male;” then “marry.” 
Wife.—Sign for “female;” then ‘ marry.” 

Norte: The idea of celibacy is indicated by “no marriage” 
or “old, one.”’ Bachelor is signed by making sign for “ male”’ 
and then “old, one,” the “one” being moved straight out 
a little way. Old Maid is indicated by female sign and 
then as for “bachelor.” Old is signed by placing the right 
“C” hand against the chin, closing it to “S” and drawing 
it down like pulling a beard. 

Home.—Place the end of the right and ‘&” hand at the 
mouth as in “eat;” then carry it to the right side of the 


cheek. 
J. SCHUYLER LONG, 
Instructor in the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Towa. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE DEAF AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


In the last number of the Annals (page 176) we mentioned 
the effort that the deaf people of the country were making 
to obtain a repeal or modification of the recent ruling of the 
Civil Service Commission which debars the deaf from taking 
examinations for positions in the government service. 
Their effort thus far has been limited to endeavors through 
congressmen and other friends to persuade the Commission 
to change its ruling and, failing in that, to induce the 
President of the United States to overrule the decision 
of the Commission. The effort has not yet been successful, 
as is shown by the following letter and inclosures sent by 
Mr. Black, President of the Commission, to each of the 
persons who were active in the movement: 


UnitTep Srates Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Was uineTon, D. C., March 4, 1908. 


Str: At the direction of the President the Commission sends you 
herewith a copy of a letter addressed by this Commission to the Presi- 
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dent, under date of Fedruary 28, 1908, replying to various references 
to the Commission from the Executive Office of inquiries and requests 
relative to the exclusion of deaf-mutes from examinations; and a 
copy of the President’s reply the following day. Particular attention 
is invited to the President’s statement that he approves the action 
which the Commission therein states that it has taken in this matter. 
By direction of the Commission: 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN C. BLACK, 


President. 


February 28, 1908. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

In letters of February 4, 5, 13, 14 and 20 you ask for reports upon 
letters from Representative Burleson, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Repre- 
sentative Hull, Senator Ankeny and Representative Bede and others 
relative to the exclusion of deaf-mutes from the examinations. 

In response we beg to report that at the outset in 1883 deaf-mutes 
were admitted to the examinations, and, in a very few cases, received 
appointment. This practice continued until October 25, 1906, when 
the present regulation was adopted which reads: 

“The following defects will debar persons from any examination; 
insanity, tuberculosis, paralysis, epilepsy, blindness, total deaf- 
Ness, * * 

The reasons for changing the practice were that it was found, after 
years of observation, that relatively very few of these defective persons 
applied for examination, very few passed, and the Departments them- 
selves desired to be relieved of the embarrassment of considering persons 
for appointment to duties which such persons could not perform. 
In nearly every instance, when such disabled persons were certified 
they failed of appointment. This resulted in constant complaint from 
persons thus rejected, as they regarded it as a grievance that, although 
they had passed the test for eligibility, they were rejected after having 
gone to the trouble and expense of examination. 

The Departments alone can know the needs and conditions of the 
service and the decision of the question whether a deaf-mute can be 
accepted to fill any particular vacancy must be left to the appointing 
officer, who alone knows the situation and who is responsible for the 
successfu! administration of his office. It would be inexcusable for 
the Commission to continue to invite to examinations persons who 
must inevitably be rejected for appointment and thus to hold out to 
them hopes that cannot be realized. The Commission can neither 
create offices or vacancies; it cannot consider personal necessities , 
however great; it cannot be guided by sympathy; it performs but a 
plain duty in refusing to examine persons of whom only a very incon- 
siderable number can be accepted for appointment, 
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In the Departments at Washington out of more than twenty-five 
thousand employes only about twenty-eight are knowa a3 deaf-mutes. 
Seventeen were brought in by classification and only eight were ap- 
pointed through examination, although for twenty-three years the 
examinations were open to them. 

It is very disagreeable to sustain objections on account of physical 
defects in cases of men who have lost arms, legs, hearing, or vision; or 
who are afflicted with disorders which threaten infection to their fellow 
workers. The Commission does not wish to be thought arbitrary in 
doing so or to have it thought that it was putting a stigma to be thus 
barred from examination. The Commission sincerely sympathizes 
with such persons and deems it but kindness that they should not be 
put to the trouble and expense of a process which would break the 
word of promise and lead to misunderstanding and disappointment 
in their ultimate relentless rejection for appointment. 

It is obvious that it would be a mere loss of time, if not a kind of 
fraud, to examine persons who could not, even if successful, be accepted 
in the public service. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN C. BLACK, 
HENRY F. GREENE, 
JOHN A. McILHENNY, 
Commissioners. 


THe Wuite Hovuss, 
Wasuineton, D. C., February 29, 1908. 


To the Civil Service Commission: 

For the reasons set forth in your letter to me of February 28th as 
regards deaf-mutes, I approve the action you therein state you have 
taken and direct that copies of this correspondence be forwarded to 
the petitioners in the matter. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


It is President Roosevelt’s custom to stand firmly by his 
subordinates whenever he can conscientiously do so and 
we are not surprised that he was reluctant to overrule the 
decision of the Civil Service Commission; but that he should 
have accepted as satisfactory the very insufficient “‘reasons’’ 
assigned by the Commission can be accounted for only on 
the supposition that he was too much occupied with other 
matters to give the subject careful consideration. Let us 
consider these ‘“reasons.”’ 
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1. The Commission says: “The reasons for changing 
the practice were that it was found, after years of obser- 
vation, that relatively very few of these defective persons 
applied for examinations, very few passed, and the Depart- 
ments themselves desired to be relieved of the embarrass- 
ment of considering persons for appointment to duties 
which such persons could not perform.” 

The statement that “relatively very few of these defective 
persons applied for examination, very few passed” may be 
true of the persons whom the Commission in their regulation 
of October 25, 1906, improperly classified with the deaf 
(persons afflicted with insanity, tuberculosis, paralysis, etc.) 
but that it is not true of the deaf is evident from the statis- 
tics given by the Commission itself. For it says further on 
that “in the Departments at Washington out of more than 
twenty-five thousand employees about twenty-eight are 
known as deaf-mutes.”’ Now twenty-eight deaf-mutes out 
of twenty-five thousand employees, instead of being “rela- 
tively very few,” are relatively very many. The proportion 
of twenty-five thousand employees to the entire population 
of the country according to the Census of 1900 is 25,000 to 
75,994,575, or one-thirtieth of one per cent.; while the pro- 
portion of twenty-eight deaf employees to the entire deaf 
population of the country according to the same Census* 
is 28 to 37,246, or three-jortieths of one percent. It appears 
then that the proportion of the deaf in the United States 
who have been accepted as capable of performing the duties 
required in the Departments is much greater than that of 
hearing persons, the ratio being nine to four. True, the 
Commission says that “only eight were appointed through 
examination,’’ which may or may not be a smaller propor- 
tion that that of the hearing employees so appointed; but 


*The 58,161 persons able to hear loud conversation, who were erro- 
neously and contrary to instructions returned as deaf by the census 
enumerators in 1900, are not included. Probably none of the “twenty- 
eight employees known as deaf-mutes” belong to this class of persons. 
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it also says that “in nearly every instance, when such 
disabled persons were certified [as having passed the exam- 
inations satisfactorily], they failed of appointment.” 
If this is true many deaf persons must have applied for and 
passed the examinations besides the eight who received 
appointments, and the statement that “relatively very few 
applied for examinations, very few passed,” is shown 
to be erroneous. 

Even if the assertion that “relatively very few applied, 
very few passed”? were true, it would be no reason for 
denying to those few who did apply the same opportunity 
for examination that is granted to others. 

The statement that “the Departments themselves de- 
sired to be relieved of the embarrassment of considering 
persons for appointment to duties which such persons 
could not perform” may be true in some cases where deaf 
persons were improperly certified for vacancies that they 
could not fill or that the appointing officers supposed they 
could not fill; but there are many clerical and other posi- 
tions in the Civil Service that the deaf can fill, as is proved 
by the statement of the Commission above quoted that 
twenty-eight deaf-mutes are now employed in the Depart- 
ments at Washington. We believe that in every instance 
these deaf employees are performing their duties efficiently 
and to the entire satisfaction of their superior officers.* 

2. The Commission says: “‘The Departments alone can 
know the needs and conditions of the service and the de- 
cision of the question whether a deaf-mute can be accepted 
to fill any particular vacancy must be left to the appoint- 


*The Chief Clerk of the Post Office Department writes: “The quality 
of their work compares very favorably with that of other employees.’’ 

The Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Pensions writes: “They are doing 
very satisfactory work in this Bureau; they are excellent both as to 
quantity and quality of work performed.” 

The Public Printer writes: “They compare favorably in the per- 
formance of their duties with the other workmen.” 
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ing officer, who alone knows the situation and who is 
responsible for the successful administration of his office.” 

That is very true. Why, then, does the Commission 
usurp the prerogative of the Departments, which “alone 
can know the needs and conditions of the service?’ Why 
does it not leave “the decision of the question whether a 
deaf-mute can be accepted to fill any particular vacaney”’ 
“to the appointing officer, who alone knows the situation 
and who is responsible for the successful administration 
of his office?’ Instead of this the Commission refuses to 
allow the decision of the question to be submitted to the 
Departments and the appointing officers, and arbitrarily 
decrees that no deaf person, however capable of per- 
forming the duties, shall be considered by the Departments 
and appointing officers for any position whatever in the 
Civil Service of the United States. 

3. The Commission says: “It would be inexcusable for 
the Commission to continue to invite to examinations 
persons who must inevitably be rejected for appointment. 

The Commission sincerely sympathizes with 
such persons and deems it but kindness that they should 
_ not be put to the trouble and expense of a process which 
would break the word of promise and lead to misunder- 
standing and disappointment in their ultimate relentless 
rejection for appointment. . . . It is obvious that 
it would be a mere loss of time, if not a kind of fraud, to 
examine persons who could not, even if successful, be 
accepted in the public service.”’ 

These reiterated assertions that the deaf “must inevita- 
bly be rejected for appointment,” that their examination 
would “lead to their ultimate relentless rejection,” that they 
“could not, even if successful, be accepted in the public 
service” are all disproved by the fact, stated by the Com- 
mission itself, that twenty-eight such persons have received 
appointments and are now engaged in the public service. 
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If others have been rejected after having passed the 
examinations, it is either because they were improperly 
certified by the Commission for positions that they could 
not fill or because the appointing officers, not knowing 
the capabilities of the deaf, supposed they could not fill 
them. In either case the justice of their claim to take 
examinations for positions that they can fill satisfactorily 
is not affected. If they themselves choose to go “to the 
trouble and expense of a process which would break the 
word of promise” and to run the risk of failure and of 
rejection after having passed the examination, they have 
the same right to do so as other citizens of the United 
States, and it is neither “kindness” nor justice to debar 
them from the opportunity. 

_4. The Commission says: “The Commission can neither 
create offices or vacancies; it cannot consider personal 
necessities, however great; it cannot be guided by sym- 
pathy; it performs but a plain duty in refusing to examine 
persons of whom only a very inconsiderable number can 
be accepted for appointment.”’ 

The deaf do not ask the Commission to “create offices or 
vacancies,” to “consider personal necessities,” nor to “be 
guided by sympathy.’”’ They ask only for justice, and they 
insist that it is the “plain duty” of the Commission to 
allow them equal opportunities with their hearing fellow- 
citizens, no matter whether the number accepted for 
appointment after having passed the examinations be 
considerable or inconsiderable. 

5. The Commission says: “It is very disagreeable to 
sustain objections on account of physical defects in cases 
of men who have lost arms, legs, hearing, or vision; or 
who are afflicted with disorders which threaten infection 
to their fellow workers. The Commission does not wish 
to be thought arbitrary in doing so or to have it thought 
that it was putting a stigma to be thus debarred from 
examination.” 
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The deaf have not “lost arms, legs, or vision;”’ they are 
not “afflicted with disorders which threaten infection to 
their fellow workers.” We accept the assurance of the 
Commission that it “does not wish to be thought arbitrary 
or to have it thought that it was putting a stigma;”’ but its 
regulation of October 25, 1906, certainly was arbitrary, 
and it was putting a stigma on the deaf to class them with 
the insane, the paralytic, and the epileptic as incapable 
of performing clerical and other duties in the Civil Service 
and with the tuberculose as threatening infection to their 
fellow workers. 

In response to a further appeal from Mr. George W. 
Veditz, President of the National Association of the Deaf, 
the Commission has made this important concession: 
“At any time that any Departments should express a 
desire for the examination of the deaf, such examination 
would be ordered.’”’ Perhaps this concession will prove 
to be an entering wedge to reopen the Civil Service exami- 
nations to the deaf; but whether it does or not, we are 
confident they will be reopened sooner or later, for the 
deaf are persistent in demanding justice and a demand 
so reasonable as this cannot be forever disregarded. 

A. F, 


A VISIT TO EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 


[In his Report to the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for 1906-1907, Dr. Crouter describes his visits last summer to 
a number of British and Continental Schools, including those at Rotter- 
dam, Brussels, Paris, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, London, and 
Margate. The following extract gives the summary of his observa- 
tions.—E. A. F.] 


To sum up, I should say, first, that, as a rule, there is a 
much better classification of deaf children in Europe than 
is the case in our American schools. In no school did I 
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find pupils of such low mentality as are to be met with in 
our schools in America. For such cases, in Europe, sepa- 
rate schools are provided, and again separate provision 
is made for the semi-deaf and the semi-mute. This classi- 
fication, therefore, provides schools for deaf children of 
low mentality, schools for the congenitally deaf, and schools 
for the semi-mute and the semi-deaf, each school being 
quite separate from the other and maintained upon a 
strictly separate basis. This arrangement undoubtedly 
affords a very great advantage in the instruction of deaf 
children, and probably, as time passes, a similar classi- 
fication will be observed in this country. 

Second, that, as regards methods of instruction, I would 
say that, on the Continent, they are distinctly and decidedly 
oral; that in England, while the tendency is distinctly 
favorable to oral methods, the schools, as in America, are 
not yet wholly given over to that method, and that in 
Scotland and in Ireland, the combined system, with a 
growing tendency toward speech methods, is more generally 
observed. 

Third, that the age of admission is, upon the whole, 
somewhat younger than that generally prevailing in this 
country. It is the custom of most schools to receive 
pupils at the age of six, of some of them to receive as young 
as five, and in a very few at the still younger age of four. 

Fourth, that while the studies and methods pursued 
are not unlike those pursued in our own country, they are 
not carried to such a high standard of excellence as is the 
case with us, the. instruction being of a much simpler 
character. For instance, I do not recall a single school 
in which pupils were carried so far in mathematics as is 
the case in our American schools. They have a very 
correct knowledge of the history of their own country, 
but rarely pursue the study of history beyond that. Their 
work in geography, and other branches taught, is also of 
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a simpler character than is the case in the schools of this 
country. I should therefore say that while the methods 
of instruction are very similar to those pursued in our 
American schools, the course of study is not so extended, 
nor are the pupils, in general, carried so far. 

Fifth, that on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
much more attention is paid to drawing and to needle- 
work and fancy work than is the case in any school of a 
similar character that I know of in this country. With 
us we rarely give more than one hour weekly, perhaps 
an hour and a half, to drawing, and little or no attention 
to fine needlework. Again, I found weaving and basket 
work receiving considerable attention abroad. These 
are both very good trades and could, with little difficulty, 
be introduced and taught in a school of the size of ours. 
I also found much attention given, in the larger schools, 
to gardening, to the care of lawns, to the cultivation of 
flowers, and to vegetable raising. Indeed, wherever schools 
were large enough, and the grounds spacious enough, 
such work was conducted by pupils under the direction 
of a competent gardener, with exceedingly good results, 
_ and I could wish that some such policy might be pursued 
with a few of our older boys in connection with our own 
work here. Outside of this, the work in trade teaching 
is inferior to that practised in our American schools, 
certainly very inferior to that practised in our own. 

Sixth, as for teachers, I found a great majority of them 
to be of the male sex. This, in the case of older and more 
advanced pupils, is undoubtedly an advantage, but while 
it may be possible to employ men teachers in the majority 
of instances in English and continental schools, it would 
be very difficult to do so in our own in consequence of the 
increased salaries that obtain for similar work in America. 

Seventh, household appointments in British and in 
European schools, as far as observed, are in a general way 
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markedly inferior to those to be met with in schools of 
similar character in this country. Service and home 
comforts are much less generously provided than is the 
case with us, and, as a result, there was quite frequently 
observable an air of untidiness and of poverty, not often 
met with in American schools, at least not in the better 
class of American schools. 

My visit to these schoois was in every way a most pleas- 
urable one. In no instance was I refused the fullest 
opportunity to pursue my inquiries; on the contrary, I 
was everywhere received with the utmost cordiality and 
hospitality, for which due and grateful acknowledgement 
is here made. During the short period of my stay in each, 
I secured a very fair insight into the methods pursued 
and the results attained. In each, I saw much to com- 
mend, much to instruct, and I appreciate now, as never 
before, the great work carried on in behalf of the deaf 
beyond the seas. I may say, however, that European 
schools, as I saw them, have yet much to learn, much to 
accomplish; that in point of equipment, of genera! manage- 
ment, of methods applied and of results attained, they are 


not yet the equals of our best American schools. 
A. L, E, CROUTER, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt, Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


THE EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
OGDEN, UTAH. 


GENERAL PROGRAM.* 


Saturday, July 4. 
Address of welcome and responses. Miscellaneous 
business. Hour to be determined at the Convention. 


Sunday, July 5. 
Program to be in the hands of the ministers present. 


Monday, July 6. 
9:00 a. M.—General Session. 
The address of the President, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 
Report of the Committee on “A Uniform Course of 
Instruction,” Supt.Chas. W. Ely, Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Frederick, Md. 
Discussion. 
2:00 ep. Mi—Normal Section—J. W. Jones, Chairman, 
‘Columbus, Ohio. 
“The Normal Department, Gallaudet College,” by 
Professor Percival Hall. 
Discussion. 
Monday evening—General Session. 
Address by Dr. Henry Suzzallo of Columbia University. 


Tuesday, July 7. 
9:00 a. Mi—General Session. 
“The Essential Training for a Teacher of the Deaf,”’ 
by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Principal Swarthmore 
School, Swarthmore, Pa. 


*The program as here published is subject to revision before the 


meeting of the Convention. 
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General discussion: opened by Supt. F. D. Clarke, 
Flint, Mich., Supt. J. R. Dobyns, Jackson, Miss., 
Supt. A. L. E. Crouter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2:00 p. Mi—Oral Section.—Supt. C. E. White, Chairman, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

“Status of Oral Work in our Middle West Combined- 
System Schools, and what can be done to stimulate 
greater interest in it,” by Supt. F. D. Clarke, Flint 
Mich. 

“The Proper Environment of Oral Work,” by F. W. 
Booth, Washington, D. C.. 

“The Best Method of Obtainingor Retaining the Nat- 
ural Voice,”’ by Miss Frances N. Eddy, B oise, Idaho 

“The Development of the Five-Slate System,’ illus, 
trated with a class of pupils by Miss Katherine- 
E. Barry, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Tuesday evening—General Session. 
Address by Dr. W. G. Anderson, Yale University. 


Wednesday, July 8. 


9:00 mM.—Industrial Section.—Mr. Warren Robinson, 
Chairman, Delavan, Wis. 
Opening Address, by the Chairman. 
‘““A Matter of Time and Brains,” by Supt. W. K. 
Argo, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
“A Course in Domestic Science,” by Elizabeth 
Maughan, Ogden, Utah. 
“Operating the Linotype,” by L: A. Long, Devils 
Lake, N. D. 
“ An Inquiry.” 
2:00 p. m.—Kindergarten Section. 
Program to be supplied by Supt. R. O. Johnson, 
Chairman, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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Thursday, July 9. 
9:00 a. m.—Normal Section. 

Address, 15 mins., “The Professional Ethics of the 
Education of the Deaf,” by Francis H. E. O’Donnell, 
Berkeley, California. 

Address, 15 mins., ‘‘The Backward and Feehle-Minded 
Deaf,”’ by Supt. L. E. Milligan, Boulder, Montana. 

Address, 15 mins., ‘Less Text-Book, More Teacher,” 
by Mr. T. C. Forrester, Boulder, Montana. 

2:00 rp. M.—Oral Section. 

“Speech and Speech-Reading in the Lower Grades,” 
by Miss Nora V. Long, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“ Arithmetic for Primary Classes,” demonstrated with 
an oral class from the Utah School, by Miss Idella 
Walton, Jacksonville, Ill. 

“Oral Work in Advanced Grades,” by Miss Clara 
Louise Finlay, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Discussion led by Miss Amelia DeMotte, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

“The Normal Course for Teachers at Northampton,” 
by Miss Margaret J. Stevenson, Olathe, Kans. 


Friday, July 10. 
9:00 a. M.—Industrial Section—Mr. Warren Robinson, 
Chairman, Delavan, Wis. 
“Dairying at the Mississippi School for the Deaf,” by 
Supt. J. R. Dobyns, Jackson, Miss. 
“Tndustrial and Agricultural Libraries in Schools for 
the Deaf,” by W. A. Schneider, Vancouver, Wash. 
“Do Pupils Follow up and Make a Livelihood out of 
the Trades they Learn at School,” by Alex. L. 
Pach, New York, N. Y. 
“A Question of Compensation,” by Supt. E. W. 
Walker, Delavan, Wis. 
“The American Industrial Journal,” by the Chairman. 
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2:00 Pp. M.—Aural Section.—Principal E. H. Currier, 
Chairman, New York City. 

1. Reports from Schools responding to circular issued 
February 17, 1908. 

2. ‘Report of Aurai Work in the Columbia Institu- 
tion,”’ Professor Percival Hall, Washington, D. C. 

3. “Development of Latent Hearing in an Apparently 
Deaf Child in the Kendall School,” by Miss’ Eliz- 
abeth Peet, Washington, D. C. 

4. ‘Development of Ralph Wooden, of the Colorado 
School,” by Miss Ida M. Donald, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

5. Paper by Miss Elsie M. Steinke, Delavan, Wis. 

Friday evening—Art Section—Mr. W. A. Jordan, Chaitr- 
man, Jackson, Miss. 

“ Art and Education,” by the Chairman. 

Discussion by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, 
Mr. E. A. Gruver, Mr. Harris Taylor, Mr. Charles 
P. Gillett, and others. 

“Drawing as a Means of Expression,’ by Mr. Max 
W. Woodbury, Ogden, Utah. 

“Training of the Hand and Eye,” by Mr. Hiram 
Powers, New York City. 

Discussion by Mr. Arthur Bryant, Mrs. O. A. Betts, 
Weston Jenkins, Mrs. T. H. Coleman, and others. 

“ Designing for the Deaf,” by Mrs. Gabrielle Le Prince, 
New York City. 

Discussion by Mr. Ernest Zell, Mr. Theophilus 
d’Estrella, Miss Ethel M. Crawford, Miss A. 
Leverett, J. B. Bumgardner, and others. 

“ Architecture,” by Mr. Olof Hansen, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

“Specializing in Art,” by Mrs. Sylvia C, Balis, Belle- 
ville, Ontario, 
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“The Deaf in Art,” by Mr. W. A. Caldwell, Berkeley, 
California, and Dr. Robert Patterson, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Saturday, July 11. 
9:00 a. M.—General Session. 


Miscellaneous business. 
J. W. JONES, 
Chairman of the Committee on Program, 


THe ArT SEcTION. 

Recognizing the importance of Art as a factor in the 
education of the deaf, the wise men and women who 
have in charge the affairs of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf have assigned one session of the 
Convention to the consideration of this subject. 

As chairman of the Art Section, I have given much 
thought to the arrangement of a program in keeping with 
the might and dignity and value of the subjects, and with 
the hearty cooperation of my committee I am ready to 
present one which I trust will be of great benefit to every 

‘teacher of the deaf. 

It is my purpose on this occasion to consider art in its 
relation to intelligent human endeavor and accomplish- 
ment, its part in education generally, its influence on 
commerce, on architecture, on domestic life, in fact, on 
civilization everywhere, and to urge a more general acknowl- 
edgement of this influence by educators of the deaf by 
discussing liberally the great possibilities, suggesting 
the best means of attaining excellence, and discouraging 
anything whatever that hampers or hinders progress. 

With this end in view I have thought it best to depart . 
from the time-worn custom of an exhibition of work done 
in the classroom, and to present at once our work in such 
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a dignified manner as to establish for all time its vital 
power for good; I have therefore asked some of the leading 
men and women of the profession to take part in the 
program. 

I deem it of vast importance that all Art Teachers of 
the Deaf attend this Convention, and as far as possible 
take part in the work of our session. To this end I issue 
a call to the following teachers of art in schools for the 
deaf and to all others whose names may have been omitted 
from the list, that we may present in concert a plea to the 
heads of institutions for a more liberal and substantial 
recognition and acknowledgement of our work. 

W. A. JORDAN, 


Chairman. 


List of Art Teachers in American Schools for the Deaf. 


Ethel Barker, Little Rock, Ark. 
Ammeée Leverett, Little Rock, Ark. 
Esther M. Crawford, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Margaret Artinstall, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Elizabeth Bandle, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Mrs. 8S. F. Betts, Morganton, N. C. 
Lloyd Blankenship, Omaha, Neb. 
Arthur D. Bryant, Washington, D. C. 
J. B. Bumgardner, Faribault, Minn. 
Julia A. Burke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Annie M. Clarke, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Mrs. G. D. Coleman, Cedar Spring, 8S. C. 
Mary Corwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John P. Baker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Solon P. Davis, Hartford, Conn. 
Florence W. Doub, Frederick, Md. 
Ethel A. Dunn, Providence, R. I. 
Sister Mary Euphemia, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bertha Fischer, Cincinnati, O. 

Sophie Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
Florence Howel, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nannie Z, Huddle, Austin, Texas. 
Adele Joslyn, Malone, N. Y. 

Clara W. Lathrop, Northampton, Mass. 
Gabriella Marie Le Prince, Washington Heights, N. Y. 
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Madame Le Prince, Washington Heights, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Lucy, St. Francis, Wis. 
Bessie McNeil, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mary B. Beattie, Flint, Mich. 

Mrs. Hulda R. J. Mercer, Flint, Mich. 
May Murray, Olathe, Kans. 

Amy M. Pleadwell, Boston, Mass. 
Hiram Powers, New York, N. Y. 

H. L. Rideout, Baton Rouge, La. 
Mrs. W. S. Runde, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Lillian M. Svenson, Delavan, Wis. 
Max W. Woodbury, Ogden, Utah. 
Ernest Zell, Columbus, Ohio. 
Theophilus d’Estrella, Berkeley, Cal. 
Sister Mary Alda, Montreal, Can. 
Lillian Fleige, Calumet, Mich. 

Ernest Mason, Montreal, Can. 

W. A. Jordan, Jackson, Miss. 


The same tourists’ rates will be made from eastern 
points to Ogden as were in effect last year; that is, com- 
-mencing with June 1st and daily throughout the summer, 
excursion tickets will be sold from Omaha and Kansas 
City at a rate of $30.50; from St. Louis $38.00, and from 
Chicago $43.00. These tickets have stop-over privileges 
and are good returning until October 31. 

The railroad people will make a rate of $61.50 from Ogden 
to the Yellowstone Park and return, including stage fare 
and hotel accomodations for their five-day trip via the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, and a rate of $54.00 covering their 
four-day trip in the Park. They believe that in the 
majority of cases it will be to the advantage of persons 
desiring to visit the Yellowstone to purchase “ Yellowstone 
tickets” from starting point and stop over at Ogden for 
the Convention. 
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The matter of entertainment is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of our teachers. Among their plans we may 
mention: a special concert for the members of the Con- 
vention by the famous Ogden Tabernacle Choir of two 
hundred voices; an outing to Salt Lake City and the 
Great Salt Lake, which will include an organ recital in the 
great Mormon Tabernacle, a trip about Salt Lake City, 
a bath in our briny inland sea, and dancing in the Saltair 
pavilion over the lake; daily excursions up Ogden Canyon 
one mile east of the Institution; trips to the summit of 
Observation Peak, a snow-capped mountain immediately 
east of us and 11,000 feet above sea level; visits to the 
State Industrial School, the Ogden Sugar Factory, the 
Hot Springs, ete. 

FRANK M, DRIGGS, 
Chairman Local Committee, 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Bristol (England) District Institution.—The Institution at 
Tyndall’s Park, Bristol, England, is discontinued in con- 
sequence of another school having been established in 
Bristol by the City Council. Mr. W. B. Smith, who has 
been a teacher of the deaf over fifty-three years, nearly 
thirty-five of which he has been Headmaster of this Institu- 
tion, retires from the work to enjoy a well-earned rest. 

California Institution—Mr. Nathan Frank Whipple, 
teacher of articulation in this Institution for the past twenty- 
one years, died at Oakland, California, February 12, 1908, 
age fifty-nine. In addition to his work at the Institution 
he held the position of Reader in the Christian Science 
Church of Oakland, and he was performing his duties in 
that office when he suddenly fell dead at the desk. 

Mr. Whipple taught in the Mystie Oral School from 1879 
to 1886 and during the latter part of this time he was Princi- 
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pal of the School. He came to California in 1886 and 
taught there continuously until his death. Mr. James W. 
Howson gave an interesting sketch of his life and character 
in the California News for March last. The following 
resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the teachers: 


Whereas the death of Mr. N. F. Whipple has removed from among 
us a respected and valued co-laborer and friend, and 

Whereas we desire to express to his family our deep and sincere 
sympathy in this trying hour, therefore be it 

Resolved, that in the death of Mr. Whipple this school and the pro- 
fession of deaf-mute instruction at large have lost a teacher of rare 
ability and success, and a man of high and noble character. 


Maryland School.—Mr. Wyand has been granted leave of 
absence, and Miss Laura C. Sheridan, formerly of the Indiana 
and Illinois Schools, is teaching in his place. 

Mater Consilii School.—Mother M. Adele Hennessy, 
Principal of the Mater Consilii School at St. Louis from its 
establishment in 1885 until two years ago, died February 
17, 1908, at Kansas City, Missouri, aged sixty-nine. For 
the past two years she had been Superior of St. Teresa’s 
Academy at Kansas City. “She was devoted to her work, 
governing her Sisters with a gentleness and love that made 
her community happy as well as useful.” 

Milan (Italy) Royal National Institution.—-Mr. Giulio 
Ferreri, well known to the readers of the Annals as a con- 
tributor to this periodical, the editor of L’Educazione pet 
Sordomuti, and the author of many valuable works relating 
to the education of the deaf, has been appointed Rector 
of the National Royal Institution and the Normal School 
connected therewith at Milan, Italy. 

Minnesota School.—Dr. J. L. Smith of this School has 
published a valuable work for teachers of the deaf entitled 
“The Use of English Phrases and Idioms Illustrated by 
Model Sentences” (Faribault, Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, 1908, 12 mo., pp. 117). It contains seventeen pages 
of time phrases, intended for use in the younger classes, 
and a hundred pages of other idioms and phrases, numbering 
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about fifteen hundred in all, arranged alphabetically and 
accompanied by illustrative sentences. The book is the 
outgrowth of Dr. Smith’s own work in the school room; 
it has been thoroughly tested in actual practice and seems 
admirably adapted to its purpose of aiding deaf pupils in 
the most difficult part of their task in the acquisition of the 
English language, the mastery of its idiomatic forms— 
“those countless expressions wherein the actual meaning is 
often far different from that which would be inferred from 
the meanings of the separate words.’”’ The book is not 
copyrighted. Mr. Smith explains in the Introduction how 
it is used in the Minnesota School and freely places it at 
the service of other teachers to use in any way they see fit. 

Mississippi Institution.—The fifty-fourth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Institution was celebrated March 
2, 1908. An excellent address on the Education of the Deaf 
was delivered on this occasion by Mr. John W. Swiler, 
of Burlington, Iowa, formerly Superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin School. It is printed in full in the Wisconsin Times of 
March 14, 1908. 

Nyborg (Denmark) School.—Mr. N. K. Larsen, a teacher 
in the Royal School at Nyborg, Denmark, is now visiting 
American schools for the deaf. 

Ohio School.—The title of the School has been changed 
to “Ohio State School for the Deaf” and the school term 
has been extended to thirteen years. 

Swarthmore School_—The name of the “Washington 
Heights School for Children with Defective Hearing,” 
formerly at 647 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City, and 
removed two years ago to Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
has been changed to “Swarthmore School for Deaf Children.”’ 

Virginia School for Colored.—The State legislature of 
Virginia has appropriated $20,000 for the establishment 
of a school for the colored deaf and blind. The location 
has not yet been definitely chosen, but it will probably be 
in the eastern part of the State and entirely separate from 
the school at Staunton. Mr. William C. Ritter, a graduate 
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of the Virginia School, who has been most active in the 
movement to establish the school for the colored, has been 
elected Superintendent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Blind-Deaf in the Twelfth Census.—In the report 
relating to the blind and the deaf in the Census of 1900 
the statistics of the blind-deaf are grouped with those of 
the blind. Details are not given concerning them as they 
are concerning persons who are only blind and only deaf. 
There is but one table of the blind-deaf and this states merely 
the period of life and age when blindness occurred and when 
deafness occurred. 

The total number of persons reported as “blind-deaf” 
is 2,772, which is more than ten times as many as in 1880 
or 1890. In 1880 the number of the “deaf and dumb and 
blind” was given as 246 and in 1890 it was 259. The reason 
of this enormous increase in the returns of 1900 is that the 
blind-deaf in this Census include those who lost sight or 
hearing or both in adult life and old age, and these con- 
stitute a large majority of the whole number; while in the 
Census of 1880 the term “deaf and dumb” was limited to 
persons who became deaf under sixteen years of age and 
in 1890 to persons who were deaf and could not speak. 
Probably also in the census of 1900 a large number who 
could hear loud conversation are included, but we have 
no information on this point. On the whole we find no 
reason to suppose that there has been any actual increase 
in the proportion of the deaf-blind. 

The persons reported as born blind numbered 119; deaf, 
187; both blind and deaf, 76. Became blind under twenty 
years of age, 526; deaf, 670. Became blind after twenty 
years of age, 2,033; deaf, 1,902. Became blind from sixty 
to seventy-nine, 782; deaf, 670. Became blind at eighty 
and over, 357; deaf, 274. Period of life when blindness 
and deafness occurred unknown: blind, 213; deaf, 200. 
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Further information is given in the text of the report 
as follows: 


“The coincidence of the two defects is not disclosed by 
the figures showing age at occurrence by groups of years, 
and can not be stated exactly except for those blind and 
deaf from birth, of whom there are 76, but it fell within 
the same age groups in 1,194 cases, as follows: At birth, 
76; between birth and 5 years of age, 64; at 5 to 9 years, 54; 
at 10 to 14 years, 37; at 15 to 19 years, 24; at 20 to 39 
years, 145; at 40 to 59 years, 172; at 60 to 79 years, 429; 
and at 80 years and over, 193. 

“There are 153 cases in which the unfortunate persons 
lost both sight and hearing under five years of age.” 


Teachers’ Visit to Europe.—The National Civic Fedexation, 
through the co-operation of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company and Alfred Mosely, Esq., of London, has 
arranged for a visit of 500 or more selected American teachers 
to inspect the schools and colleges of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Fifty of these may visit the Continent, landing 
at Antwerp, but only those who are acquainted with the 
French or German language will be accepted for this part 
of the trip. 

The trip must be made during the months of September, 
October, November, December, and January, 1908, east 
bound; and between November, 1908, and March 15, 
1909, west bound. During this period steamers of the 
White Star, Red Star, American, and Dominion lines will 
convey from their respective United States and Canadian 
ports and back the selected teachers in the second cabin for 
the fare of Five Pounds ($24.35) for the round trip. If 
any teachers prefer to travel in the first cabin this passage 
can be arranged for at the minimum published rates. 

Nominations must be made by Boards of Trustees, etc., 
and no applications from individual teachers will be received 
unless transmitted through the appropriate authority and 
with its endorsement. In making allotments preference 
will be given to nominations by Boards who propose to 
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continue the stated compensation of the person named 
during his or her absence, for the purpose.of making this 
visit. 

In case more than 500 nominations are received the 
teachers selected to make the visit will be chosen equitably 
from different sections of the country and from different 
types or grades of educational work. . 

Applications must be made in writing before June 1,1908, 
on a form which will be sent upon request. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Mr. Roland P. Falkner, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“The Deaf Taught to Hear.”—Mr. Charles M. Barrows, 
who claims that he can teach the deaf to hear through 
“nsychical suggestion,” has removed from Boston to 602 
West 137th Street, New York. Mr. Barrows is endorsed 
by Professor William James, formerly of Harvard University, 
Professor James H. Hyslop, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity, two prominent clergymen, one deacon, and two 
physicians of Boston as “ making an honest effort to improve 
the condition of the deaf and, as a man, worthy of public 
confidence and support.’”’ He has been engaged in ‘“‘teaching 
the deaf to hear” in Boston and vicinity for the last four 
years, but we have not noticed during that period any 
diminution in the number of pupils in attendance at the 
Horace Mann School, the Clarke School, or the New England 
Industrial School. 

Legislative Réstrictions upon Marriage.—In an interesting 
address upon “Eugenics”* delivered by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell at the Convention of the American Breeders’ 
Association held in Washington last January, he expressed 
himself again, as he did in 1891 in his lecture to the students 
of Gallaudet College on “ Marriage,” as opposed to legisla- 
tive restrictions upon marriage. He said: 


*The address is published in full in the National Geographical Maga- 
zine for February, 1908, and in the Association Review for April, 1908. 
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Of course, such restrictions should be considered, but the moment 
we propose to interfere with the liberty of marriage we tread upon 
dangerous ground. The institution of marriage not only provides 
for the production of offspring, but for the production of morality 
in the community at large, This is a powerful reason why we should 
not interfere with it any more than can possibly be helped. There 
are other reasons, however, arising from a consideration of the rights 
possessed by individuals in a free community. 

Among the inalienable rights recognized by the Declaration of 
Independence are “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The 
community has no right to interfere with the liberty of the individual 
and his pursuit of happiness in marriage unless the interests of the 
community are demonstrably endangered. The happiness of indi- 
viduals is often promoted by marriage even in cases where the offspring 
may not be desirable. The production of undesirable children is, 
of course, an injury to the community, and there may perhaps be cases 
where legal checks may be justified; but it should not be lost sight of 
that there are other checks that are equally if not more efficient that 
can be brought into play. If the conditions that produce undesirable 
offspring could be authoritatively stated, prudential restraints are 
apt to arise in cases where defective offspring are likely to be produced, 
Where the general intelligence of the individuals concerned is at fault, 
or their duty to the community is not fully understood or realized; 
another check comes into play far more efficient than any legal restric- 
tion. Public opinion is a great compelling force and few there are 
who can resist it. 

Legal prohibition of marriage should only be resorted to in cases 
where there could be no manner of doubt that the community would 
suffer as the result of the marriage. Where doubt exists the community 
has no right to interfere with this most sacred and personal of all 
relations; and morality in the community would certainly be more 
promoted by affording the widest possible liberty of marriage than by 
restricting it. After all, the interests of the community are affected 
not so much by the fact of a marriage as by the production of unde- 
sirable offspring. The only reason why legislation against marriage 
should be considered at all lies in the fact that we cannot well regulate 
against the production of offspring. Unfortunately prohibition of 
marriage does not necessarily prevent the production of offspring. 
It is surely advisable that the children born in a community should 
have legal fathers and mothers as much as possible. Public opinion, 
and the desire of all persons to have healthy offspring, would, in my 
judgment, be a more powerful deterrent to the production of unde- 
sirable offspring than a compulsory process of law. Throw wide the 
gates of marriage, and where children are produced close tight the 
doors of divorce. Every child is entitled by nature to a father and 
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mother; and no people should produce children who are not prepared 
to give them parental care for life. Without going to extremes, I 
would say that the interests of the community demand that we should 
make marriage easy and divorce difficult. 


Deaf T eachers.—In the discussion that followed Mr. Jones’s 
address at the Conference of Chief Executives of Iowa State 
Institutions, published in the present number of the Annals, 
Mr. Jones was asked by a member of the Board of Control 
to give his opinion in regard to the employment of deaf 
teachers. He replied: 


I take great pleasure in answering that question, because most of 
the institutions have deaf people employed as teachers. A great 
many deaf people make as good teachers as hearing people. Out of 
forty-one teachers with classes, we have nine deaf teachers, and they 
will average up in results with any other nine teachers in the school. 
Besides that, they wield an influence over the deaf children that is 
generally very wholesome. They are men and women of high ideals, 
pure minds, and good character. They engage with the children in 
plays and entertainments more successfully than hearing people can 
possibly do, because of their complete mastery of the language. I 
should regret to eliminate that strong element from our teaching force. 
We should remember, however, that deaf people who are appointed 
as teachers, for the very reason of the great influence they can exert, 
should always be the very cream of the product of all our institutions. 


Death of Mr. Hitz.—Mr. John Hitz, Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, died suddenly of heart failure in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 25, 1908, aged eighty. He had gone 
to the railway station to meet Helen Keller and her mother 
and died a few minutes after their arrival while being taken 
in an ambulance to the casualty hospital. 

Mr. Hitz was born in Davos, Switzerland, September 14, 
1828. He came to this country in 1831 and was educated 
in private schools. On reaching manhood he was engaged 
in commercial and banking enterprises. From 1864 to 
1881 he was Consul General of Switzerland at Washington, 
succeeding his father in this office. When the Volta Bureau 
was formally organized in 1890 he was appointed Superin- 
tendent and held this office until his death. He brought 
to the work considerable knowledge of foreign languages, 
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business ability, zeal for education, a warm interest in the 
welfare of the deaf, and enthusiasm for humanity. The 
wide influence the Volta Bureau has exerted throughout 
the world in matters relating to the deaf is largely due to 
the devoted efforts of Mr. Hitz. 

Mr. Frank W. Booth has been appointed Acting Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau. 

New Periodicals.—Mr. Evan Yellon of London, England, 
began in November last the publication of a monthly periodi- 
cal for the deaf entitled the Albion Magazine. Each number 
contains twenty or more quarto pages of about the size of 
the Minnesota Companion. It is ably edited, attractively 
illustrated, and well printed. The price for English sub- 
scribers is three shillings (seventy-three cents) post free; 
probably it would be something more in America with the 
addition of foreign postage. The address is 38 Chancery 
Lane, London, England. 

Mr. A. Lemesle, Director of the Institution at Poitiers, 
France, began in January the publication of a bi-monthly 
periodical for the deaf entitled Echo de Famille. While 
containing news items and other articles of general and 
special interest, it aims to exert a more directly religious 
influence than other French periodicals for the deaf. The 
price is two frances a year; the address Institution des 
Sourds-muets, Poitiers, France. 


Reports of Schools—We have received the following 
Reports of Schools: (published in 1907) Maryland (Fif- 
teenth Biennial), South Australian (Thirty-first Annual) ; 
(published in 1908) Halifax (Fiftieth Annual), New York 
(Eighty-ninth Annual), Pennsylvania (for the year 1906- 
1907), Perkins (Seventy-sixth Annual). 
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SPEECH AND VOICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF. 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, special teacher of speech and the use of 
the voice in the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, in Boston, will 
open her summer class for a four weeks’ course of instruction on the 
first day of July next. 

For prospectus address, 

Mrs. SARAH JORDAN Monro, 
Room 518, Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
oston, Mass. 


A competent matron desires a position. Managing, catering, and 
cooking a specialty. Can give references. Address 


Miss Marcaret R. STewarrt, 
1802 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C, Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp, 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketioae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, complied 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE,” 
by Apet 8. Ciark, M. A., with twenty-five portraits of authors, Price, 
$7.80 per dozen. Single copy 75c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
Hartjord, Conn. 
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